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THE WISHES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 





PAUL L. BOYNTON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





The study herein reported concerns children in grades one to six, 
inclusive, and from six to seventeen years of age, inclusive. Seven 
hundred and ninety boys and 779 girls are included. The data were 
collected from two urban schools in Tennessee, one urban school in 
Kentucky, one large consolidated county school in South Carolina, one 
small-town school in Mississippi, and another one in Oklahoma. With 
the exception of the small Mississippi group, all information obtained 
from children in grades one to three, inclusive, came from personal 
interviews conducted by the teachers. Data gathered on the children 
in grades four to six were obtained in the same schools through the 
use of what is commonly called the “questionnaire method.” In this, 
however, teachers were instructed to explain to the child or assist 
him in any way he might request in understanding what he was to do. 
No school participated unless the administrative authority was suffi- 
ciently interested in the problem to cooperate with the investigator 
in the accumulation of the data. Wherever records were ambiguous, 
or obviously not usable, they were thrown out. The 1569 here con- 
sidered were the residuum after the elimination of approximately 
seventy other forms. Administrators were requested to include ap- 
proximately the same number of children in each grade group. As to 
how well this was done one can judge from the per cents of the total 
population which are found in each grade. These are: 19, 17, 18, 15, 
16, and 16. 

It is doubtful if any study can be found which does not have its 
incipience in some preformed hypothesis. The present study is no 
exception to this rule. Concerned as are all people who are actively 
interested in modern education in the interests of children in the 
schools, it was the belief of the present investigator that a careful 
study would show developmental trends and probably distinct sex 
differences in the interests of school children. Also, it was felt that 
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a study of this type might be of some assistance to teachers and 
supervisors by way of affording a definite picture of the various out- 
standing interests of children at different chronological and scholastic 
levels. 

In addition to certain preliminary data with respect to the child’s 
home background, which data will be discussed later, the child was 
asked to respond to the following situation: 

If you could have anything in all the world that you might 
want, just anything, what would you ask for? Put down just 


ONE thing—that one thing you would rather have than any- 
thing else you can think of. 








It was the belief of the investigator that this request would come 
nearer eliciting a response indicative of the things most fundamental 
to the child’s present life than would be possible by merely asking 
him as to his interests. 

At this point it should be stated that the investigator recognizes the 
possible unreliability and invalidity of each child’s response. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that face-to-face inquiry is certainly 
the most practical way in which to include the interests of any appre- 
ciable sample of children. Further, it appears to be a justifiable 
hypothesis to assume that, though every individual response may not 
have been the true response for the child, the errors probably were 
compensatory, and hence the reliability of the responses for the group 
as a whole is sufficiently great to justify a careful analysis of the data 
and interpretations of the findings. 

The responses of the children were studied first by age and sex. 
In Table I is found a summary of these findings. Table II presents 
the same data in the form of percentages of each response for each 
age and sex. Probably the most striking fact to be noted is that for 
both boys and girls the one thing they desire more than anything else 
is a bicycle. One probably is safe in assuming then that bicycles are 
one of the most fundamental interests of children of this type. While 
considering this concern which is expressed about bicycles, it is worth 
noting that the boys’ interest arises somewhat earlier than the girls’, 
and, in turn, declines earlier. As a matter of fact, as will be seen later, 
the girls’ interest rises rather steadily all the way through the ele- 
mentary school years. Further evidence of this is seen in Table III, 
which gives the percentage frequencies for each response for each 
sex and grade. 

Next to a bicycle, the thing which is wanted most frequently by both 
sexes is an automobile. With boys this is almost as great an interest 
as the bicycle, occurring 111 times as compared with 126. With girls, 
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TABLE I 
DistRisvTions oF WIsHES FoR Eacu AGE AND SEX 






































WISHES Sex 
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Job 
Travel 
Happiness 
Health 
Education 
Pony 
Parents 
Baby Brother or Sister 
Auto 
Jewelry 
Musical Instrument 
Clothing 
Sporting Equipment 
Motorcycle 
Skates 
Bicycle 
Tricycle 
Money 
Wagon 
Pets 
Dolls 
: Toys 
Store 
Food 
Books 
Airplane 
Miscellaneous 


TOTALS 
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TABLE II 


Per Cent oF CuILDREN oF Eacu AGE AND Sex Wuo Express 
Certain WISHES 
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TABLE III 


Per Cent oF CHILDREN OF Eacu GRADE AND SEx WHO 
Express CERTAIN WISHES 
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however, the automobile drops to a sixty-two frequency as compared 
with a 113 frequency for bicycles, and as such ranks practically co- 
ordinate with money, clothing, and jewelry among the desires of the 
children. The percentage difference of six in the wishes of the two 
sexes for an automobile is about 3.8 times its standard error and points 
to a rather definite sex difference. 

Further significant differences are noted in the interests of the 
two sexes with respect to jewelry, musical interests, dolls, and air- 
planes. On all of these except the last, girls are significantly more 
interested. The critical ratios of the percentage differences are 6.00, 
4.34, and 6.67. Boys evince a greater desire for airplanes than girls, 
the difference being 5.43 times its standard error. The closest ap- 
proaches to significant differences between the sexes on the remain- 
ing points are with respect to the desire for a pony and for clothing. 
Boys exceed girls by four per cent in their concern for a pony, and this 
difference is about 2.94 times its standard error. The clothing wish 
was expressed three per cent more frequently by girls than by boys. 
The difference is only 2.47 times its standard error, however. Withal, 
though, of the twenty-eight wishes which were mentioned with suffi- 
cient frequency to justify individual tabulation, there is no significant 
difference between the sexes on twenty-two of the items. In other 
words, lack of difference is a far more significant factor than is 
difference. 

Though there are twenty-eight specific wishes listed, as has been ° 
mentioned, the most frequently expressed fifty per cent of these wishes 
at any age or any grade exceeds five in only four instances. These 
are: age thirteen and grade six for boys, and ages nine and ten for 
girls. In other terms, as can be seen in Tables IV and V, the interests 
or wishes of these children tend to cluster around a relatively small 
number of items at each age or grade level. 

An analysis of these points doubtless will impress one with their 
materialistic nature. Such abstract wishes as health, happiness, and 
education apparently are of no great concern to any age group younger 
than eleven years and to any grade group before the fifth. Even 
when the abstract wishes become significantly frequent they are not 
of the greatest importance, but, to the contrary, yield quite definitely 
to cumulative materialistic interests. At this point it is interesting 
to note that no child in the entire group expressed a major spiritual 
or religious interest or wish. 

Probably the most outstanding fact, however, which is seen from a 
study of Tables I to V is that there is little evidence of the consistent 
development or progressive diminution of interests. As exceptions to 
this we find dolls, toys, and girls’ desires for a bicycle as most out- 
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TABLE IV 


Per Cent FREQUENCIES OF THE THINGS WISHED FoR Most FREQUENTLY FROM AGES 
Srx To FourTEEN 


Boys’ WisHEs 


Giats’ WisHes 





standing. It appears that neither age nor educational classification is 
a major determining influence in the wishes of children of this type, 
and that for the group as a whole sex also is no more than a minor 
conditioning factor. 

It was thought that information with respect to certain phases of 
the child’s economic background might offer pertinent clues as to the 
etiology of certain types of wishes at least. Hence, from information 
which was available on each child, an economic rating scale was pre- 
pared and the children were graded. This rating scale was prepared 
arbitrarily and no claim of perfect validity is made for it. At the 
same time, it was thought that the techniques used would yield a 
score that would have pragmatic value. Certainly a rough economic 
division was made. 

If either parent worked regularly, a score of five was recorded. 
If the work was professional, four was recorded; if semiprofessional, 
three; if of a skilled labor type, two; if semiskilled, one; if unskilled, 
none. If each person in the family, including mother, father, children, 
roomers, and others, averaged a room apiece in the house, two was 
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TABLE V 


Per Cent FREQUENCIES OF THE THINGS WISHED FOR Most FREQUENTLY IN GRADES 
One To Six 





Boys’ WisHeEs GRADES 





Grats’ Wisues 


assigned; from .5 of a room apiece up to but not including one room 
apiece, a value of one; less than this, none. One point each was 
assigned for the possession of the following: radio, electric refrigera- 
tor, furnace or steam heat, regular servant, and auto. It was possible 
to score seventeen points on this economic scale. 

In addition, it is recognized that in the classification of a list of 
wishes of this type one has to be arbitrary at places. Notwithstand- 
ing, the wishes were classified under the following seven captions: 
home, tools for play, travel and conveyance, animals, financial, per- 
sonal, and educational. All the wishes were redistributed under these 
headings, and percentages figured, as seen in Table VI. In addition, 
the wishes of the children from the most economically superior and 
economically inferior homes were tabulated and redistributed into 
these seven groups or classes. 

A study of Table VI will reveal the fact that about ten per cent 
more boys and about five per cent more girls are included in the high 
economic groups than in the low groups. This is due to a somewhat 
bimodal type of distribution. Thus, if a lower economic score had 
been taken, entirely too few cases would have composed the high 
groups. An attempt was made to consider the most extreme twenty 
per cent of cases at each end of the distribution. In practice, however, 
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about eighteen per cent of the entire group is segregated into the low 
economic group and about twenty-six per cent into the high economic 
‘group. 

A study of the table reveals no consistent results. The per cent 
differences aré not significant statistically except in rare instances and 
here the logical unreliability appears to outweigh the statistical proof. 
As an example, look at eight-year-old girls’ wishes for tools of play. 
There is a mathematically significant difference in the per cent of high 
girls who expressed a major interest in tools of play as compared 
with low girls who expressed such an interest. Here, then, one would 
be prone to generalize to the effect that young-girls of the most favored 
economic status are more desirous of tools for play than young girls 
who come from the least favorable economic strata. On the other 
hand, we find the reverse to be true with the six- and seven-year girls 
and again with the ten- and twelve-year girls. In other words, the 
lack of consistency in the direction of the differences indicates an in- 
sufficient population sample to be the most likely cause for the differ- 
ences that do appear. Even when the population samples are large, 
as is the case when all the ages are combined, the differences in the 
high and low economic groups are not significant. The closest ap- 
proaches to true significance in both instances are among the girls 
who express tools for play and financial wishes. In neither instance, 
though, is the per cent difference equal to three times the standard 
error. Furthermore, a study of the specific wishes of the high and 
low groups indicates no greater significance of economic background 
than is seen where attention is centered on types of wishes. 

It appears that this study forces one to the conclusion that children’s 
wishes, or fundamental interests, cannot be explained satisfactorily 
in terms of group causes or affiliations. These wishes are not just the 
products of maturity; they are not the results of scholastic classifica- 
tion ; they are not attendant upon sex membership, as a rule; they are 
not the outgrowth of economic sufficiency or impoverishment per se. 
In truth, it would seem that the child’s wishes must go back to the 
particular experiences through which he as an individual child has 
passed. Manifestly, there has been much “loose talk” with respect to 
the development of children’s interests and desires. Apparently, it 
is time for psychologists and educators to stop imposing adult-made 
developmental schema upon children, and recognize that each child is 
a separate, distinct functioning unit, who to be understood must be 
studied as an individual rather than as a sample of a real or artificial 
social group. 














PRESENT PRACTICES IN ADMINISTERING QUALITY 
POINTS IN 172 AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 





ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, Registrar 
Mississippi State College for Women 





Introduction.—Without attempting to go into an extensive history 
of the development of the practice of requiring quality points for 
graduation in American colleges and universities, it might be said 
that, at the present time, they are generally considered an instrument 
for measuring, in a general way, the quality of all work done by the 
student in his collegiate career. This recognition of quality of work 
done seems to be based on the assumption that in addition to a given 
quantity of work the student should have maintained reasonably 
acceptable qualitative standards. 

The discussion presented in the following paragraphs is a brief 
summary of an investigation made at the Mississippi State College 
for Women when this institution was considering some changes in its 
grading system. 

In order to obtain the data, a questionnaire was sent to each college 
in the United States having 500 or more students, and to many col- 
leges that are recognized leaders in collegiate education even though 
their student bodies were not of the size mentioned. From this group 
of schools 172 responses were collected. Thirty-two of the total num- 
ber of respondents reported that they made no use of quality points. 
This means, of course, that 140 of the 172 respondents use quality 
points in some form or other. 

Practices in Administering Quality Points.—Assuming that a stu- 
dent passes the required number of hours for graduation and amasses 
the required number of quality points, there are no problems to arise 
in the administration of quality points. Most problems concerned 
with the administration of this device arise when it is discovered that 
a given student has passed a sufficient number of hours for gradua- 
tion, but has failed to do this work with sufficient skill to be awarded 
the required number of quality points. 

In considering the following summary statements it will be well to 
keep in mind that, in collecting the data, the following plan of quality 
points was suggested to the respondents: A grade of A received three 
quality points per credit hour; B, two quality points per credit hour; 
C, one quality point per credit hour; D, no quality points per credit 
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hour ; and the question was raised if F should receive minus one quality 
point per credit hour. Since 120 hours of collegiate work are generally 
required for graduation, 120 quality points were also stated as a re- 
quirement in the plan. On the basis of this plan the respondents were 
asked to give their present practice on the points discussed below for 
handling a student who has 120 credit hours but does not have 120 
quality points. If the respondents did not use the plan outlined above, 
they were asked to describe their plan as it operated in the following 
cases: 

(1) Can students take additional subjects in order to make up 
quality points? One hundred eighteen schools replied that this was 
permissible. Seven schools replied that students could not take ad- 
ditional subjects in order to make up quality points. The remainder 
of the schools did not answer this particular question. 

(2) If the student should take six additional hours of collegiate 
work, which would make a total of 126 hours taken as an undergradu- 
ate, would he be requested to present only 120 quality points for gradu- 
ation, or 126 quality points? It will be recognized at once that the 
major problem involved in this question is: Shall a student present a 
number of quality points equal to those given for a C average for all 
work taken in college, or shall he be allowed to graduate with a number 
of quality points which would be less than the number required if a C 
average were made on all courses taken? Seventy-seven schools re- 
plied that they demand only 120 quality points, regardless of the num- 
ber of academic hours presented for graduation. Fifty-three colleges 
report that they would require 126 quality points if 126 hours were 
presented. The latter procedure is imperative if any average grade 
be demanded. 

(3) If a given number of quality points are required for graduation, 
can these quality points be made in any subject, or does the college 
indicate certain subjects in which some quality points must be made? 
Ninety-three colleges replied that quality points were required in the 
institution but could be made in any subject. Only eleven colleges 
replied that some quality points must be made in certain specified 
subjects. The subjects specified in these eleven cases were, usually, 
in the field in which the major and minor sequences were taken. 

(4) In making up quality points, the student usually thinks of 
summer school as his chief ally. There is a definite tendency, however, 
for each college to insist that the student who needs quality points for 
graduation attend its own summer school rather than attend the 
summer school of another institution. This is shown by the fact that 
fifty colleges replied that a student could make up quality points by 
attending summer schools other than their own, whereas seventy-one 
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colleges replied that the student would not be given quality points for 
work done in residence at the summer schools of other institutions. 

(5) In thirty-eight colleges quality points are given for correspond- 
ence work done with some reputable institution. In many cases the 
term “reputable institution” was considered by the respondents to 
mean only one college, namely, the college at which the student finds 
himself in need of quality points. One or two colleges replied that 
they would accept correspondence work taken from one of our mid- 
western universities only. Eighty-one of the respondents, however, 
replied that they did not give quality points on the basis of work 
done through correspondence. 

(6) Some colleges and universities require that a student, who is 
in need of quality points in order to meet the graduation requirements, 
return to the campus the following September and make up the needed 
quality points in the regular academic session. Only thirty-five col- 
leges, however, reported this procedure. Eighty-six colleges, on the 
other hand, reported that they did not require the student to return 
to the regular academic session in order to make up the needed quality 
points. 

(7) The student who transfers from one institution to another 
presents a difficulty not presented by the student who remains in 
residence four years at one college. If the quality point system is in 
vogue at the college transferred to, the problem naturally arises as to 
what credit in quality points would the transferring student get for 
work done at the previously attended institution. Thirty-three of 
the respondents give a transfer student quality points for the grades 
on the courses accepted for credit from the previous institution, as 
if these grades had been made in their own institution. Eighty-three 
colleges, however, do not give transfer students quality points on the 
basis of work done at the previous institution. 

(8) There is closer agreement among the respondents as to the 
desirability of giving transfers quality points as if the credit trans- 
ferred from the previous institution was C, the median grade in the 
second institution attended. Thirty-nine colleges reported this pro- 
cedure, and fifty-two reported that they do not use it. This procedure 
is probably the fairest method of dealing with transfers, as it neither 
rewards nor penalizes them for the work done previously. Each 
transfer faces the task of acquiring quality points as if he had exactly 
met the standard on all earlier work. 

(9) The most pronounced tendency with reference to awarding 
quality points to transfer students is to disregard the grades made on 
all subjects transferred from one institution to another, simply giving 
the student a mark of Cr to indicate credit on the registrar’s books, 
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and to require the transfer student to meet the quality point require- 
ment for all work done in the school transferred to. In other words, 
if a student transfers sixty hours of credit and needs sixty additional 
hours for graduation, he is required to make sixty quality points on 
the sixty hours taken in the second institution. The grades made on 
the sixty transferred hours are counted neither for nor against insofar 
as awarding quality points is concerned. 

Sixty-three colleges reported that they follow the procedure outlined 
above, and only twelve reported that they do not require a sufficient 
number of quality points to equal the number given if an average 
grade of C were made on all work taken in the second institution. 

(10) Several systems of awarding quality points were brought to 
light in pursuance of the study. The four most popular, with the 
number of quality points given for each grade, are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
QUALITY POINTS AWARDED FOR CERTAIN GRADES, PER CREDIT HouR 
Grade PlanI PlanII PlanIlI PlanIV 
| CS RE re SL 3 3 4 6 
RS hc ies eee 2 2 3 4 
RE Eee ae 1 1 2 2 
roe 0 0 1 0 
ES EEL FREE EE 0 —1 0 —2 


Naturally, the schools using either of the four plans outlined above 
think their plan is better than the others. There is common agreement 
among all four plans, however, that the number of quality points 
required for graduation is the number of hours required for gradua- 
tion multiplied by the number of quality points given for a grade of C. 
If 120 hours are required for graduation, and a grade of C receives one 
quality point per semester hour, there will be a graduation require- 
ment of 120 quality points. If, however, a C receives two quality 
points per semester hour, one would need 240 quality points for gradu- 
ation. There are in addition about twenty other plans, used only 
in one or two schools, for awarding quality points. 

Two of the plans outlined above indicate an award of negative 
quality points for failing grades. The value of negative awards for 
failing grades is defended quite strongly by many schools, while many 
other schools report that they do not consider the use of negative 
quality points a satisfactory procedure. At the present time, there 
is a definite tendency in American collegiate institutions not to give 
negative quality points. Only thirty-nine institutions reported nega- 
tive awards for failing grades, whereas eighty-six institutions re- 
ported no quality points for failures. Schools using letter grades and 
giving minus quality points for each hour of failure will actually re- 
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quire a C average for graduation. The other systems will not make 
this requirement except by rough approximation. 

Thirty-nine of the colleges awarding negative quality points require 
an algebraic total of the number of hours required for graduation 
multiplied by the number of quality points given for a grade of C. 
If 120 quality points are required for graduation, the thirty-nine col- 
leges giving negative quality points for failing grades insist that the 
student’s negative quality points shall be subtracted from his positive 
quality points and at least 120 shall remain. 

It should be pointed out that institutions giving percentage grades 
will find that one student with more quality points than another may 
have a percentage average less than the percentage average of the 
second student. Whenever percentage grades are given, grades and 
quality points must be considered as two separate factors. One would 
make a mistake in such a situation to say that “one hundred and 
twenty quality points, or an average of seventy-five (if the C grades 
begin at this point) will be required for graduation.” For, in this 
case a student could have an average of seventy-five but not have 120 
quality points, or could have 120 quality points but not have an aver- 
age of seventy-five. 

From the evidence presented it would seem that many schools have 
erred in saying that they require an average of C or so many quality 
points for graduation when quality points are awarded 3, 2, 1, 0, 0 for 
each hour of A, B, C, D, and failure. This is also shown by the fact 
that of the fifty-three schools (see paragraph two) requiring one 
quality point for each semester hour presented for graduation, or an 
average of C as they said for all work done in the collegiate institu- 
tion, twenty-four give zero quality points for failures, and twenty-nine 
give negative quality points for failures, with both groups saying 
that they demand an average of C for graduation. Again, by re- 
ferring to paragraph nine, it will be noted that sixty-three of the 
colleges disregard the grades made by a transfer student at the pre- 
vious institution attended, and insist that they require the student to 
maintain an average grade of C in their institution. Of the sixty- 
three colleges saying that they demand an average grade of C from 
transfer students, forty-three do not give negative quality points, 
whereas twenty use negative quality points in insisting upon a C 
average. If the zero quality point award for failing grades is not as 
useful as negative quality points in demanding a C average, one may 
be satisfied that many of our American colleges are badly fooled as 
to what they are now doing with quality points. If grades are given 
only in letters, it appears that the failing grade should receive a 
negative quality point if a general average of C be required. The 
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college officials must determine whether or not they want to set up 
an absolute requirement of a C average for graduation. 

Summary.—(1) It is somewhat of a shock to one with limited 
administrative outlook to realize that the use of the quality point sys- 
tem is not as universal as it is thought to be. 

(2) Practices in awarding quality points vary so consistently from 
one school to another that it is impossible to discuss the present prac- 
tice of awarding quality points. To be exact, one must give his at- 
tention to the prevailing practices. 

(3) Although a few schools do not follow this practice it would 
seem that any subject which may be credited toward a degree should 
also entitle the student to quality points which may be credited toward 
the same degree. 

(4) It would seem wise not to award quality points on work done 
by correspondence. If the practice of limiting the amount of work 
to be done by correspondence be followed, it seems wise to insist that 
the student meet the quality point standard of the institution only on 
the residence work taken therein. 

(5) Some administrators have raised these questions: If an insti- 
tution desires to require a C average for graduation, why can it not 
state in simple terms that it requires a general average of C in all 
courses taken in the university before a student is eligible to receive 
the bachelor’s degree? Quality points, or similar devices, would be 
required as an aid in averaging letter grades to determine who has 
made the required C average. 

Why is it necessary for the American collegiate institution to state 
that it requires an average of C, plus a certain number of quality 
points, when in all cases presented the person who has made a C 
average will have the sufficient number of quality points necessary; 
and it is quite possible, according to some systems of awarding quality 
points, that a student can amass the required number of quality points 
by attending college for an unusually long length of time and still not 
- average C. As an illustration of this case, consider the student who 
takes some 150 hours in order to amass a total of 120 quality points. 
In many schools, he is thus eligible to graduate. There can be no 
doubt, however, but that it would have been worth while in the very 
beginning of his college life for this student to be guided into some 
form of endeavor other than pursuing a collegiate education. 

The solution of these problems lies in requiring a certain number of 
quality points for graduation and saying nothing about the average 
required or requiring a specified average on each semester hour taken 
and making no quality point requirement. 
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(6) Although no reports indicate that any institution awarded 
quality points on the basis of the semester course, regardless of the 
hours carried by the course, it should be said that this practice gives 
as many quality points for an A grade in a one-hour course as for an 
A in a five-hour course. This practice, therefore, is unsound and lacks 
justification.! 

(7) The present study cannot claim to have presented all major 
problems arising in the use of quality points as an administrative 
device. It has, however, pointed out some of the more important 
problems in the use of this tool and indicated how these problems are 
being met in a large group of collegiate institutions. The data should 
be useful in checking one’s procedures against the tendency mentioned 
and evaluating one’s procedures in the light of the practice of other 
schools. 





‘Diligent search during the session of 1933-34 failed to discover more than 
one institution following this practice, and it was being discontinued at that 
institution in June, 1934. 














THE INTEGRATION OF COMPOSITION AND THE 
SHORT STORY 


EMMA MAE VICKREY 
Washington, D. C. 





I. OBJECTIVES 

The short story is one of the real literary attainments of the United 
States. Since contemporary society demands it, the writing and 
studying of short stories may be integrated with a great deal of 
success. The eleventh year is the proper year to consider it seriously, 
and a continuation in the twelfth year of the basic principles and more 
practice in writing is advisable. 

When we refer to the short story in high school, we do not mean 
the length of the average short story, but rather that of the “short 
short story” that ranges from 500 to 1,200 words. 

The values which apply to all divisions of creative writing may be 
put to particular use when studying the construction and writing 
of the short story. It is desirable that the student should learn to 
choose more effective words to create interest. He should develop 
a vivid imagination, not to the point of lying, and a sense of humor, 
not to the point of being silly. He should also be helped to formulate 
and express some philosophy of his own. By encouraging originality 
of expression the student will develop a greater degree of creative 
skill. Perhaps the foregoing values will make it easier and more 
natural for him to observe life more carefully. 

The short story, besides embodying the above values, is significant 
in two respects that are peculiar to its development. In the first 
place it develops unity of impression, and in the second place it .. 
coordinates setting, characterization, and plot. 

It is the purpose of this unit to give the student a chance to read 
short stories outside the class, to hear good short stories read and 
discussed in class, and to give him a chance to create short stories 
of his own. Because we realize that we talk more than we write, the 
student is given experience in developing story situations orally. 


II. METHOD OF INTEGRATION 

All the available books and magazines containing suitable short 
stories and books explaining the technic of writing the short story 
should either be put on the reserve shelf in the library or taken to 
the individual classroom. Where it is possible, the latter is preferred. 
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Separate short stories cut out of magazines and clipped together 
are easily handled; and where magazines are scarce, the individual 
stories are passed around very quickly. Cutting stories from maga- 
zines also eliminates the possibility of reading other stories that may 
be objectionable. 

Each student should be supplied with a reading list of suggested 
stories. This same reading list should be posted in the library and 
in the classroom. An explanation should be made that the reading 
list is not complete, but is merely indicative of some of the representa- 
tive short stories that may prove interesting. Any good story by any 
reputable author is acceptable. 

Many students need some tangible starting point, so a suggested 
reading list will supply that need. The reading list should contain 
stories of the past and present. 

(The teacher may make her own suggested reading list.) 

Each day the teacher should read, to the class, a story that repre- 
sents some particular characteristic of the short story. Only one 
principle at a time should be stressed. When that principle is 
thoroughly understood, the student may be allowed to write short 
themes founded upon that principle. At no time, however, is the 
story interest underestimated. 

At the beginning of the course the teacher should give a lecture 
on the development of the short story in America. - It is gratifying 
to feel that the short story, in America, has been developed to its 
highest form. The following facts may be entertainingly presented 
to the class so that there is eagerness to read widely: 

Irving’s tales of sentiment and adventure, Hawthorne’s deep 
spiritual insight, and Poe’s adherence to the single effect had far- 
reaching effects upon the later writers. The introduction of local color 
and Western humor were products of Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
Aldrich contributed the surprise ending. A group of realistic writers 
headed by Jack London wrote brutal truths, while another group of 
journalistic writers headed by O. Henry wrote their stories in the 
reporter’s style. Today, a new short story is being developed. It 
is more fragmentary than the accepted idea of a story with a well- 
defined plot. It seems to emphasize emotions and characters rather 
than dramatic action. Many “little magazines” are following this 
later story development. The editors of Manuscript say, “We are 
interested in unusual character studies, and stories that are experi- 
mental either in form or treatment.” Story follows the same policy. 

After the students have some idea what to read, where they may 
find the material for reading, and how certain contributions to the 
short story were made, they ask, “What makes a good modern short 
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story?” Then is the time to give a survey of the principles of the 
short story before each principle is considered separately. 


Time should be devoted to the three important divisions—setting, 
characterization, and plot. 


The setting should supply the time, place, and characters that make 
the story probable or possible. The setting may give “breadth, depth, 
significance, and beauty to the story.” 

Two kinds of characters are those who change and those who do not 
change. The short story gives the cross section of development of 
character. The characters should be sympathetically interpreted. 

Plot concerns the sequence of events—the arrangement of incidents 
and events in such a way as to bring out the author’s meaning and 
purpose. Plot involves climax. 

The student should consider (1) the location of the story in point 
of time, (2) the arrangement of events chronologically, and (3) pro- 
vision for suspense. 

The following examples may serve as an illustration of how each 
division may be developed after the principle has been presented by 
class reading and discussion. 

By allowing the student such a wide field for his reading, he has 
something of the spirit of the discoverer. His only requirement is to 
read good stories by well-known authors. In order to make the stu- 
dent’s outside reading more effective, he is required to write on filing 
cards the following information which he keeps for future reference: 
Title and author. 

Setting. 

Theme. 

Main character or characters. 

Dominant characteristics of the character or characters. 
Complication and crucial situation. 

Outcome. 

Personal estimate. 


These cards will help to give the skeleton of each story, and the 
student will get an excellent idea of how story interest is developed. 

Presenting the short story technique, fostering appreciation of the 
well-written short story, and developing the student’s ability are our 
major considerations, and they must be coordinated in an interesting 
manner. 

The student should not be allowed to write until he has read widely 


and has some appreciation of what makes a story worthy or unworthy 
of attention. 
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Setting 


1. Clip a picture from a magazine and describe it. After the reading 
of the description, the picture should be produced and compared 
with the theme. 

2. Describe a well-known local scene so that the members of the class 
may guess the place. 

3. Describe scenes for emotional effects. 


Characterization 
Characterize a humorous type person. 
Characterize a queer type person. 
Characterize a person by his hobby. 
Characterize a person by his conversation. 
Characters, about town, who interest me. 
The most interesting person I know. 


Oo m OP 


Emotions 

Short stories may be divided into emotional groups to provide 
variety and novelty, and the student may be given a chance to write 
credibly about pathos, humor, fear, and love. These are the universal 
emotions which are within the range of the student’s comprehension. 
It may be that the student is lacking in emotional experience which 
only time can hope to broaden. But if he has eyes with which to 
observe and ears with which to hear, as well as a mind to record and 
judge events, he will feel certain emotions naturally. 

Pathos is evinced by sympathetic pity. There are various degrees 
of pity all the way from sorrow and distress to actual tragedy that 
arouses one. Expressions of some degree of grief may be developed 
in one of the following topics: 

1. The Pride of Jarvis Jones. 
2. The Harp Strings of Fate. 
3. Depressing Shadows. 

Humor does not have to be considered boisterous to be considered 
real humor. Gentle humor cannot be prized too highly, for its genial 
effects are beneficial to mankind. Humor may arise from certain 
situations or through conversations. It may be intentional or unin- 
tentional. Topics suggested for the development of humor are: 

1. My Most Embarrassing Moment. 
2. Jean’s Gift (or) John’s Gift. 
3. The Unusual Family Across the Tracks. 

Fear or cowardice may have been felt by every student, and an 
understanding presentation of that emotion may be developed in the 
following topics: 
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The Turning Point. 
Unnecessary Agitation. 
Why I Failed. 


Love 


Love should not be considered as the preference of a boy for a girl. 


Its wider meaning should be suggested—family love, patriotism, 
loyalty, love for pets, etc. The following topics suggest some degree 
of love: 


1, 
2. 
3. 
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My Dumb Friends. 
Jim’s Sacrifice. 
The Hansons Have a Holiday. 


Plot 
Clip an article, from a newspaper, that suggests a plot for a short 
story. 
From an incident in your life develop a short story. 
Develop story plots from imaginary situations. 
Give the class anecdotes upon which to build a story. 
Cut “short short stories” from magazines and clip off the climax. 
Give them to the students to finish in their own manner. It is 
amusing to compare the student’s version with the original. 


The following situations have story value. These may be developed 
orally or used for written work: 
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An honor system is used in a school. A student sees his best friend 
cheat. What does he do? 

Enclosed in a film pack is the name and address of a girl who asks 
the purchaser to write to her. What are the interesting develop- 
ments? 

A reporter misunderstands directions given him to get to the home 
of a famous man. He interviews, by mistake, a man who is en- 
tangled in a crime that has not been solved. After realizing his 
situation, what does he do? 

A dangerous horse is ridden by one unaccustomed to horses. 

An old lady has a hobby of living in a new place every year. 

In a hurry a woman unwittingly takes the pocketbook belonging 
to the woman standing beside her at the drug counter. 

A mother allows her spoiled child to annoy passengers on a train. 
A man opens a letter, belonging to relatives, by mistake. 

Bears in a cage charge their keeper who has attended them for 
years. 

Boys force their companion to tell the truth. 

Man rides past his destination. How does that either keep him out 
of trouble or place him in an embarrassing position? 
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12. A driver swerves his car to miss a child who runs from behind a 
parked car and hits an old lady crossing the street. 

13. A dog is responsible for averting an accident. 

14.A person with an inferiority complex assumes an attitude of 
superiority. 

15. A man borrows his friend’s clothes and gets into trouble because 
of it. 

16. Heat drives a person crazy. 

17. A family clash that is due to conflicting personalities. 

18. A fellow works his way through college by waiting on tables in a 
sorority house. 

19. Suspicious noises are heard while camping outdoors. 

Representative short stories are read and discussed in class. Theme 
subjects suggested by the stories which have been read are developed 
orally. After the student understands a certain principle, he is 
allowed to write. He is made to feel that he is just as actively a 
designer of thought and action as the architect, engineer, and costume 
designer are designers in their respective fields. In the writer’s case 
words are his tools of thought, and with them he may develop person- 
ality and originality. At first the themes wiii be sort of written 
photographs, but as the student develops each principle of the short 
story and combines them into the longer story, his photograph takes on 
more of the characteristics of the cinema. 

The number of items which are stressed must be increased slowly 
and repeated frequently. The first thing to stress is freedom from 
long introductions and trite words and phrases. The themes repre- 
senting component parts of the short story should not be long—not 
over 200 words. 

These stories are recommended for reading aloud in class: 

1. The Purloined Letter by Edgar Allan Poe. 
Theme subjects for discussion: 
a. Amateur Detective Work. 
b. The Wrong Clew. 
c. The Telltale Prints. 
2. The Lady or the Tiger? by Frank R. Stockton. 
a. Her Difficult Problem. 
b. Civilized? 
c. Only Veneer! 
3. The Ransom of Red Chief by O. Henry. 
a. An Unexpected Tyrant. 
b. A Childish Prank. 
c. The Neighborhood Pest. 
4. The Minister’s Black Veil by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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a. Obsession. 
b. Grim Influence. 
c. The Way of Conscience. 
5. Footfalls by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
a. Instinct. 
b. The Smooth Scoundrel. 
c. Aroused Suspicions. 
6. Sheener by Ben Ames Williams. 
a. A Friend in Need. 
b. Reversed Circumstances. 
c. Clothes Make the Man. 
7. The Devil and Tom Walker by Washington Irving. 
a. The Neighborhood (or) Village Scold. 
b. Truth Takes a Holiday. 
c. Ill-gotten Wealth. 
8. The Telitale Heart by Edgar Allan Poe. 
a. Terror Walks the Streets. 
b. The Thing I Fear Most. 
c. Unfounded Fears. 
9. The Widow’s Cruise by Frank R. Stockton. 
a. The Most Preposterous Story I Ever Heard. 
b. When Facts Are Stranger Than Fiction. 
c. Getting Conversation Secondhand. 
10. An Ingenue of the Sierras by Bret Harte. 
a. Outwitted. 
b. A Wild Ride in the Dark. 
c. Western Chivalry. 
11. A Struggle for Life by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
a. Lost in My Own Town. 
b. A Modern Dilemma. 
ce. When the Lights Went Out. 
12. A Horseman in the Sky by Ambrose Bierce. 
a. Tried in the Fire of War. 
b. The Tragedy of Duty. 
c. War Makes Strange Companions. 
13. A Sisterly Scheme by H. C. Bunner. 
a. Friendly Rivals. 
b. Settling a Bet. 
c. Along the Boardwalk. 
14. A Municipal Report by O. Henry. 
a. The Spendthrift. 
b. Dollars and Sense. 
c. The Mysterious Writer. 
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15. ’Lijah by Edgar Valentine Smith. 
a. Poverty and Pride. 
b. The Rascally Servant. 
c. Justifiable Pretense. 
16. England to America by Margaret Prescott Montague. 
a. Strained Circumstances. 
b. An Expression of Goodwill. 
c. Ties of Sympathy. 

At the beginning of the course the weeks may be divided in the 
following manner: 

For two days the short story should be read and discussed in class. 
Each story should be selected to emphasize some particular character- 
istic of the short story. Although the emphasis is primarily placed 
on the short story principle being studied, the story interest should 
not be forgotten. Another two days should be devoted to the writing 
and reading of themes that illustrate the short story principle that 
has been studied. One day, the class may meet as a discussion group 
and recommend and comment upon stories read outside the class. At 
this time the student finds that his reference cards are invaluable. If 
the class is too large for beneficial discussions, it may be divided into 
smaller groups. Later, when the “warming-up” exercises are over, 
laboratory periods during class time should be allowed for construct- 
ing and writing the short story. 

Not until the student is thoroughly saturated with eagerness to 
write a real short story of his own should he be allowed to venture into 
the short story field. 

Again, it is necessary to review the principles and emphasize the 
following facts: 

Titles—Do not let them tell the story. Let them provoke curiosity. 

Beginning—Begin as near to the climax of action as it is possible 
without losing force or single effect. 

Body—Include only details of importance. 

End—Even though it may be unexpected, make it natural. 

Let the description be accurate, clear, and vivid; and the narrative 
contain condensation, movement, suspense, and climax. 

Before the student plunges into the writing of his short story, he 
should write a precis of it. In it he should give the setting, characters, 
and the main complication in a few sentences. It is better to help the 
embryonic author to discover his structural weaknesses before he 
has exerted too much labor. It saves discouragement. When the 
story is completed, each student should be given the opportunity to 
read his efforts before his fellow students. Intelligent class criticism 
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is stimulated, and recognition is given to those whose efforts have 
been successful and commendable. 


III. How SUPERIOR STUDENTS MAY BE DEVELOPED 


There is always the problem of motivating the work of the par- 
ticularly gifted pupil. The short story field offers a limitless amount 
of influence for further development if the student is not a victim of 
procrastination. ' 

To offer a special incentive for the pupils in the short story unit, 
a collection of the best efforts could be mimeographed in book form 
so that each student could have his own copy. A board of editors 
composed of the superior members of the class would decide what 
selections were to be placed in the book, thus eliminating any possible 
chance of partiality or prejudice. 

Those students who are seriously interested in writing could form 
a club and get practice in writing for magazines. That may sound 
rather difficult, but as a matter of fact, there are many markets that 
accept material written by high school students. Where and How to 
Sell Manuscripts by William B. McCourtie lists hundreds of markets 
that are possible for amateurs. The club could subscribe to one or 
more writers’ magazines. Perhaps The Writer’s Monthly or The 
Writer’s Digest would give more current and practical material for 
them. Free-lance writing is an adventure, and as such it has a 
powerful appeal. 


IV. How THE SHORT SToRY UNIT MAY BE USED IN THE TWELFTH YEAR 


The principles of the short story taught in the eleventh year should 
be reviewed the twelfth year, and further opportunity should be given 
the students to write “short short stories.” The main emphasis this 
year should be the same as the preceding year. Thus, the “short 
short story” will become more of an artistic production. 

Short stories may be assigned as the natural outcome of the litera- 
ture that is studied. For example, after the study of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, it may be presupposed that a group of people are 
going on a cruise. Each member of the class may write a character 
sketch of one person on the ship. Next, you may pretend that the 
ship is wrecked on a coral reef, and the passengers are stranded on 
an island. In order to pass away the time and still the fears of the 
women and children, everyone agrees to tell a story. The student 
then has the character about whom he has written tell a story that 
would be typical of what you might expect of him. 
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The study of the Elizabethan Age might suggest a story requiring 
a great deal of imagination. An Elizabethan character could be trans- 
ported to the modern era, and the relating of his reactions to our 
literature, science, and entertainment could be highly colorful. This 
story would be one of vivid contrasts. 

Gulliver’s Travels might suggest a story about any romantic ad- 
venture at sea. 

Pamela by Richardson presents the idea of a story told by means of 
letters. 

The opportunities for short story suggestions are numberless. At 
all times it seems advisable to link the past with the present. The 
fact that the student uses present-day situations that have been in- 
spired from thoughts expressed in early eras helps him to realize that 
the past was as real and vital to the people of that time as his age is 
to him. He appreciates more fully the fact that flesh and blood 
people actually existed centuries ago, and that they were motivated 
by the same elemental emotions that arouse him today. 














THE ABILITY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TO 
EVALUATE 





ROY C. WOODS, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


In the Journal of Higher Education for May, 1934, occurred an 
article entitled “Can College Students Grade Their Own Work?” 
which reported an experiment conducted by the writer. The readers 
of this journal will recall that the experiment had been undertaken 
as the result of the faith expressed by some of the writer’s colleagues 
in the similarity they found between their own grade estimates of 
the pupil’s work and those recorded by the members of the class for 
themselves. It was confessed at that time that the similarity was 
suspiciously striking, a thing which led the writer to study the re- 
sults of self-estimates obtained under controlled conditions. After 
collecting 818 such evaluations, they were compared with the ones 
that had been previously prepared by himself. 

A study of these data indicated that, “of the total number of 
pupils participating, fifty-eight per cent agreed in the marks which 
they assigned with the instructor’s ratings; thirty-eight per cent dis- 
agreed by one letter; three per cent by two letters; and a few by as 
many as three letters.” While the percentage of agreement was over 
half, an analysis of the disagreements showed significant results. 

The students in the upper levels of ability were reluctant to claim 
their just deserts, and those of the lower levels either would not or 
could not do it. These conclusions were shown by the fact that the 
“instructor gave 440 per cent as many F’s as his students, 517 per 
cent as many D’s, eighty per cent as many C’s, seventy-four per cent 
as many B’s, and 191 per cent as many A’s. No significant changes 
were noticed when the class was divided for purposes of comparison 
into groups with and without previous teaching experiences.” 

The question was then asked, “Was this another way of saying 
that teachers’ marks were unreliable?” In order to find the answer 
to this question and incidentally find the reasons for the discrepancies 
indicated above another and different type of experiment was set up 
as follows: 

Two units of work were taken, one on the sophomore level and the 
second on the junior-senior level in Marshall College. Three tests 
were designed, covering these units such that one was a true-and- 
false type containing both thought and memory items; a second was 
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a multiple-choice type test which contained only memory items; 
whereas the third was of the “best answer” type containing only 
thought items. The latter two were so designed and given that a 
study could be made of the time factor. They were first given with 
sharp time limits, and then each student was allowed fifty per cent 
additional time. These tests were given to 312 students in the 
writer’s classes after their work had been carefully evaluated by 
both the instructor and each individual pupil. Prior to this evalua- 
tion by the pupils, the writer spent two days in class carefully ex- 
plaining to the students the meaning of the college system of grading 
and reducing the grade letters to meaningful and descriptive ad- 
jectives. 

As a basis of dividing the students into comparable ability groups 
the average grade assigned by all the instructors at Marshall for 
the period in which the experiment was conducted was used. This 
was done because it was the opinion of competent judges of what 
the students were doing rather than what they were capable of 
doing. Then too there is a subtle fallacy in many jnvestigations of 
which we lose sight. For example, when we name a tendency we 
cannot later prove the tendency by using the name, yet we do it 
repeatedly in research work. For instance, we find in the world a 
tendency causing things to fall towards the earth when released 
from support which we call “gravity,” which means “earth’s attrac- 
tion.” Later when asked why the river flows towards its mouth, we 
reply in a Q.E.D. fashion that it is due to gravity. For these reasons 
we avoided using the intelligence quotient. We did not wish to re- 
state the problem in new terminology. 

The statistical data involved in this study were reported to the 
West Virginia Academy of Science at its 1935 meeting held at Elkins, 
West Virginia, and in the interest of readability they will not be re- 
peated here. The results were correlated, showing the relationship 
between my estimate and the results of each test. Then each stu- 
dent’s self-evaluation was correlated with the results of the tests and 
my estimate. Finally, the results of each test were correlated as a 
check upon the validity of the tests. Each group of 104 students, 
consisting of the best, middle, and lowest third, was thus studied, 
and then regrouped into sophomore level and junior-senior level for 
a study of the effect of scholarship maturation. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. It was again found that the poorer students were prone to 
underestimate their work, or, stated another way, they were unable 
to evaluate correctly as was shown when compared with the in- 
structor’s rating or with the results obtained by the tests. 
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2. The intercorrelation of the test scores showed that the tests 
were sufficiently valid criteria for use in this experiment. 

8. When fifty per cent of time was added to the sharply timed tests 
no materially noticeable differences were obtained, from which we 
assumed that time was not a determinant factor. Neither the cor- 
relation coefficients, means, nor sigmas were materially affected. 

4. Scholarship maturation apparently played a minor part since 
there was no noticeably material difference between the results ob- 
tained from the larger groups and those obtained when the data 
were grouped according to level in college attainment. 

5. The poorer students’ ratings were most accurate, in terms of 
the criteria used, when dealing with memory functions and poorest 
in reasoning functions. This tendency was less apparent among the 
better third of the students studied, from which it was assumed that 
ability to evaluate was a factor in their being classed as good and 
poor by the instructors. In theory, at least, the college instructor 
seeks ability to “do with the material” rather than “memory of mate- 
rial’ and his estimate would be colored by this a priori opinion about 
quality. We may further conclude, as a corollary to this, that a stu- 
dent who cannot evaluate as indicated above would not be able to 
evaluate the references to be read, nor would he be able to recognize 
the good points in the ones he did read. Either of these would be 
serious handicaps to good scholarship. 

In short, one may conclude that the differences found in the first 
experiment reported were not due to the unreliability of the teacher’s 
grades nor to the attempt by the poorer students to influence the 
teacher’s estimate by a deliberate overevaluation. Rather would it 
appear that pupils are probably poor due to their inability to eval- 
uate what they read. They evaluate it in terms of objectivity and 
quantity and not in terms of its subjective value and quality. 
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EDUCATION IN OCEANA 


JOE HORRELL 
State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


The work of James Harrington in education has been neglected 
even more than his political thought. In his history of political theory, 
Janet gives Harrington but little space between much longer political 
discussions of John Milton and Algernon Sidney. He says: 


Quelques mots suffiront sur un autre écrivain politique [Harrington], du 
méme parti que Milton, comme lui appartenant au parti républicain indépendant, 
esprit plus bizarre qu’original, mais qui n’est pas sans quelque valeur .. .* 


But since this work Harrington has been recognized as completely 
eclipsing Milton and Sidney not only in systematic political writing 
but especially in weight of influence. This influence is strikingly 
revealed.in American constitutional development. 


The constitutions of Carolina, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania reflected his 
thought, and a century later his authority was fully quoted in the discussions 
which preceded and followed the elaboration of the American constitution. His 
works formed the political bible of Otis and John Adams, and Jefferson’s copy 
is preserved in the Library of Congress. Translated into French during the 
Revolution, they supplied Siéyés with many of his ideas. Thus Harrington’s name 
arrests us in the three great revolutions of the modern world.’ 


Thus Harrington’s political influence expanded. It was nearly 
inevitable that the influence of his educational doctrines should grow 
correspondingly, since he regarded good government as an organism 
which grows out of the conditions of society. It was for this reason 
that education in the modern sense was essential to his model state. 
The influence and soundness of his educational theories are now gen- 
erally admitted. G. P. Gooch says: 


*Paul Janet, Histoire de la science politique dans ses rapports avec la morale 
(3me éd., Paris, 1887), II, 192. 

*G. P. Gooch, Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax (London, 
1914), p. 121. For other discussions of Harrington’s work and influence see T. 
Dwight, “Harrington and His Influence upon American Political Institutions and 
Political Thought,” Political Science Quarterly, II (1887), 1ff.; Von Richard 
Koebner, “Oceana,” Englische Studien, 68 (1934), 358-396; H. F. R. Smith, 
Harrington and His Oceana (Cambridge, 1914) ; G. P. Gooch, English Democratic 
Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1927), pp. 241-257, and 
Appendix A by Harold J. Laski, pp. 305-307; V. L. Parrington, Main Currents 
in American Thought (New York, 1927), Vols. I, II, III; D. Masson, Life of 
Milton (London and New York, 1859-1880), V, 481-486; DNB, Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences, etc. 
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No political writer, indeed, has discerned with greater clearness than Har- 
rington the importance of education in the life and well-being of a state. A better 
system of instruction had been one of the petitions of Milton to the Protector in 
the Defensio Secundo, and a scheme had been outlined in the Letter to Hartlib; 
but Harrington came forward with practical proposals, anticipating in a very 


striking way the modern system of universal and compulsory education under 
the control of the state." 


I wish in this discussion to present in summary form the educa- 
tional doctrines which Harrington stresses in his chief work. These 
doctrines are often neglected for, or subordinated to, his political 
thought. However, the two phases are so mutually dependent upon 
each other that, if the educational theories were not sufficiently valu- 
able as an end in themselves, they would be nevertheless worthy of 
separate treatment as necessary to Harrington’s model state and its 
governing. This close relationship also demands an insight into 
Harrington’s principal work, its setting, general nature, et cetera. 

On September 19, 1656, James Harrington’s magnum opus, The 
Commonwealth of Oceana, was entered upon the Stationers’ Register.* 
Because of an imaginative form probably made necessary by the 
stringent censorship of the Protectorate, the Oceana takes its place 
with the other well-known utopias—Plato’s Republic, Thomas More’s 
Utopia, Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis, and Tomasco Campanella’s 
Civitas Solis. But there is an essential difference between Harring- 
ton’s work and the famous utopias of history. In the Republic Plato 
seeks the nature of justice “writ large” in an ideal state. More’s 
Utopia pictures a perfect society for the purpose of criticizing con- 
ditions of More’s own day. Bacon’s New Atlantis describes a mythical 
state in which science is the key to human happiness. Campanella’s 
Civitas Solis portrays a communistic society. Now, although Har- 
rington adopted the imaginative form, in content the Oceana is a 
political treatise rather than a romance. He here outlines the policies 
which he thought suitable to the England of his day. Having pub- 
lished his work at what he regarded as the most opportune time for 
its adoption, Harrington supported its doctrines by numerous pam- 
phlets ; and petitions in its favor were twice introduced into parliament 
during the summer of 1659. Although it was considered too unsuit- 

"English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, p. 250. 

‘S. B. Liljegren is, I think, the first editor or writer on Harrington to note 
this entry; see his edition of James Harrington’s Oceana, Skrifter utgivna av 
Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund. 4 (Lund and Heidelberg, 1924), p. xi. All 
references to the Oceana in this article are to this edition, which, in addition to 
having an excellent set of notes, corrects the many textual errors in Morley’s 
edition of 1887 in the Universal Library. In all references to the Oceana I have 


retained the original pagination of the quarto from which Liljegren has edited 
his edition, bracketing original page numbers. 
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able to replace the monarchy which had been destroyed, it was still 
discussed in London coffeehouses.® 


The imaginative structure of the Oceana is largely in form, cer- 
tainly not in thought. Oceana (England) is ruled over by Olphaus 
Megaletor, Lord Archon (Oliver Cromwell). The introduction gives 
an idea as to the superlative nature of this mythical island, Oceana. 

Oceana is saluted by the Panegyrist [Pliny] after this manner: O the most 
blessed and fortunate of all Countreys Oceana! How deservedly hath Nature with 
the bounties of Heaven and Earth endued thee, the ever fruitfull womb not closed 
with Ice, nor dissolved by the raging Star; where Ceres and Bacchus are per- 
petuall Twins. Thy woods are not the harbour of devouring beasts; nor thy con- 
tinuall Verdure, the ambush of Serpents: but the food of innumerable herds and 
flocks presenting thee their Shepherdesse with distended dugs or golden Fleeces. 
The wings of thy Night involve thee not in the horrour of darknesse, but have 
still some white feather, and thy Day is that for which we esteem life, the longest. 
Thus one is not to be left any doubt from the very beginning that 
Oceana is England. And the political basis of Oceana, which will be 
briefly mentioned, was Harrington’s proposed plan to put an end to 
the years of anarchy in England. 

In a section called the “Epitome of the Whole Common-Wealth” 
Harrington states that the two fundamental laws of Oceana are the 
“Agrarian” and the “Ballot.”? Landed estate is the basis of all political 
power and the qualification for all offices. Land being equally divided 
between all persons to keep power in the hands of the many, no estate 
is to exceed £2,000 a year. The ballot law entails rotation in office; 
in the Senate and Representatives, in the great Councils of State, 
War, Trade, and Religion, in all lesser offices, one-third retire an- 
nually. There is separation of powers between the senate, which 
represents the wisdom of the people, the assembly, which represents 
the interests of the people, and the magistracy, which is answerable to 
the people and the law. The practical and theoretical bases of this 
organization are summarized by Harrington thus: 

. . . the Common-wealth consisteth of the Senate proposing, the People re- 
solving, and the Magistracy executing: whereby partaking of the Aristocracy as 
in the Senate, of the Democracy as in the People, and of Monarchy as in the 
Magistracy, it is compleat.’ 

In Oceana there is a natural aristocracy, but only as it is natural for 
some to lead; the essence of the commonwealth is equality, and rests 


‘See Pepys’ Diary, Jan. 10, Jan. 17, Feb. 20, 1660; Sept. 2, 1667. In Henry 
B. Wheatley’s edition (London and New York, 1928) these references are re- 
spectively to I, 14, 20, 59; VII, 87. 

"Oceana, p. 0. 

"Ibid., pp. 278, 274. 

*Tbid., p. 15. 
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on persuasion. The people are to be regularly instructed in the con- 
stitution and the use of the ballot for the first time. To such a system, 
where government is the fruition of a healthy society, public educa- 
tion presents itself as a vital adjunct or complement to government. © 


The importance of education in Oceana follows from the theoretical 
foundations of Harrington’s political thought. In a section of the 
Oceana called “The Preliminaries, shewing the Principles of Govern- 
ment” he makes a dichotomic division of governmental principle: 
“Internal, or the goods of the Mind; and External, ot the goods of 
Fortune.”® He explains that the goods of the mind are natural or 
acquired virtues, such as wisdom, prudence, courage, et cetera. The 
necessity of education in acquiring these virtues (as will be noted 
later) demonstrates the necessity of education in developing the at- 
tributes of one of the two first principles of government. To the goods 
of the mind also answers authority. Between authority and power, 
however, Harrington makes an intellectual distinction. Power is of 
the external principle, one of the goods of fortune, not of mind. Learn- 
ing or prudence is authority, not power. Harrington distinguishes 
the two by stating that “a learned Writer may have authority though 
he have no power; and a foolish Magistrate may have power, though 
he have otherwise no esteem or authority; the difference of these two 
is observed by Livy in Evander, of whom saith he, (regebat magis 
Authoritate quam Imperio) he ruled rather by authority then [sic] 
power.””?° 


The state which has the proper balance of authority with fortune 
approaches nearest to the work of God, whose government is heaven 
and earth. There can be no perfect state without this balance. Har- 
rington asserts that balance of power has been found by wanderings 
over the earth; but that to find authority one must look into the soul 
of man, which is the image of God. But the virtues which constitute 
and create authority constitute also the province of education. 


Having dealt with the theoretical principles of government, out of 
which philosophical reflections education has been seen to emerge 
as a function necessary to the well-ordered state, we may now proceed 
to the practical state of Oceana. Here the abstract principles of edu- 
cation are still retained as functions of the state but are reduced to 
concrete expression. Harrington’s desire to create in Oceana a state 
of practical dimensions is nowhere more clearly seen than in his 
application of educational theories consequential to political reflec- 






























"Ibid, p. 3. 
“Ibid. p. 4. 
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tions. Visionary educational projects with no definite and practical 
bearing on the state have no place in Oceana.'! But the educational 
system of Oceana will show this to be true. 


To begin with the Youth, or the military Orbes, they are Circles unto which 
the Common-wealth must have a Care to keep close; A man is a Spirit raised 
up by the Magick of Nature; if she doe not stand safe, and so that she may set 
him to some good and usefull work, he spets fire, and blowes up Castles; for where 
there is life, there must be motion or work and the work of idlenesse is mischiefe, 
(Non omnibus dormit) But the work of industry is health. To set men unto this, 
the Common-wealth must begin early with them, or it will be too late: and the 
meanes whereby she sets them unto it, is education; the Plastick art of govern- 
ment. But it is as frequent as sad in experience, whether through negligence, or 
which in the consequence is all one, or worse, overfondnesse in domestick per- 
formance of this Duty, that innumerable Children come to owe their utter Per- 
dition unto their own Parents; in each of which, the Commonwealth loseth a 


- Citizen; Wherefore the Lawes of a Government how wholesome soever in them- 


selves, being such as if men by a congruity in their Education be not brought up 
to find a relish in them, they will spit at: The education of a mans Children is 
not wholly to be committed or trusted unto himself.” 


Harrington not only recognizes the personal advantages of education, 
but he very clearly enunciates the modern theory that education should 
be a function of the government. “Now the health of a Government, 
and the education of the youth being of the same pulse,” he declares, 
“no wonder if it have been the constant practize of well order’d Com- 
monwealths to commit the Care and feeling of it unto publique Magis- 
trates.”!2 And ample proof in antiquity is offered to support this 
assertion. In Oceana parents with only one son may educate him 
as they wish; any additional sons at nine years of age must be sent 
to a government-supervised school to remain until fifteen. If the 


“In the section “The Modell of the Common-Wealth of Oceana” Harrington 
explains that he is to present an expansion into a more perfect narrative than the 
“promulgated Epitome” of the commonwealth erected by Lord Archon, the first 
legislator to erect a whole commonwealth at once. He explains his method 
further stating that he will consider the commonwealth practically as it has 
operated over a period of years, adding such debates and speeches of legislators 
as will be enlightening in discovering the reason of the government. It is in 
this section of the Oceana that the orders of the institution and constitution of 
the government are laid down, and also the exposition with the philosophical 
addresses of Lord Archon. 

“Oceana, pp. 208, 209. It would be impractical to attempt to illustrate here, 
in discussing his general principles of education, the extent to which Harrington 
uses the historical method. Each point is supported by compendious historical 
evidence from Greek, Roman, and later writers, especially Machiavelli. In fact, 
Gooch (English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, pp. 251, 252) says 
that the Oceana is one of the earliest examples of political thought by the his- 
torical method, and thus places it in the same rank with the Discorsi of Machiavelli 
and the République of Bodin in the period preceding Vico and Montesquieu. 

*Tbid., p. 209. 
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parents are unable to pay for the schooling, it is gratis. Those able 
to pay must do so. Parents will be punished for allowing truancy. 
Thus it is imperative that sons in the specified age limits attend 
school. The idea involved in the two age limits is that a child between 
nine and fifteen cannot be profitable to his parents, who are relieved 
of him by the school. This applies of course to needy parents; how- 
ever, at fifteen all sons are to enter into some occupation or training. 


After the School, which is the first and universal of the six types 
of education prescribed by the state, five avenues of education are 
open to the student: (1) the Mechannicks, (2) the Universities, (3) 
the Innes of Court or Chancery, (4) Travels, and (5) Military Dis- 
cipline. It is mandatory that parents dispose of the son at fifteen 
into one of these channels, which the son is to select according to his 
own abilities or inclinations. Harrington says that with the many this 
selection will be the Mechannicks, which branch is of three divisions: 
(a) Agriculture or Husbandry, (b) Manufactures, and (c) Mer- 
chandize. These are the fundamental educations since they deal with 
the necessities of nature: husbandry with food, manufacture with 
clothing, and merchandize with the “Purse of the Common-wealth.’’!* 


Although second in the order of education, in dignity and value, 
Religion, Justice, Courage, and Wisdom are preeminent factors, being 
more than mere virtues. And in the Universities is found the peculiar 
province of religion. Here the essential languages for Biblical study, 
Greek and Hebrew, are to be taught. Of course a knowledge of history 
is at all times necessary for the well-ordered commonwealth. 

Of this I am sure, the perfection of a Common-wealth is not to be attained 
unto without the knowledge of ancient Prudence, nor the knowledge of ancient 
prudence without Learning; nor Learning without Schools of good Literature; 
and these are such as we call Universities.” 

Education of the Innes of Court or Chancery'® answers to training 
in Justice. From the “most gainful Art at the Barr” Lawyers ascend 
“unto those Magistracies upon the Bench” which they hold for life. 
They are to advise the legislative powers, but are not to be a part of 
that phase of the government.!? 


Harrington is insistent on the value of travel in education. 


. . » No man can be a Polititian [sic], except he be first an Historian or a 





“Tbid., pp. 216-218. 
*Ibid., p. 219. 

*Houses of students in the Common Lawe.—L. 
“Oceana, pp. 224, 225. 
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Traveller; for except he can see what Must be, or What May be, he is no Politi- 
ere 

The advantages of education from travel are not only insisted upon 
in Oceana, but the government will issue passes for travel for business, 
delight, or education. These passes put a convenient limit upon 
the travel, and recommend the traveler to the ambassadors of 
the various countries. On his return the youth is to present to the 
government a paper of his own writing concerning the forms of gov- 
ernment and other facts of interest about some of the countries which 
he visited.19 


Courage and Wisdom are yet to be acquired. Oceana, according 
to Harrington, is composed especially of two elements, arms and 
councils, and by instinct drives towards courage and wisdom. Some, 
it is true, possess by nature an inclination towards these virtues; but 
Harrington believes that all men are educable and that the state can 
direct them by means of education. “Education is the scale without 
which no Man or Nation can truly know his or her own weight or 
value.”2° Harrington considers that the “main Education of this 
Common-wealth is the Militia of Oceana,” which is the province of 
youth.21_ The part assigned to youth—which includes ages between 
eighteen and thirty—is dealt with at length; however, the subject is 
more military than educational and will not be discussed here. 


Thus the practical educational system which he considered as in- 
corporating the correct theories of education and government are 
outlined by Harrington for Oceana, his model state. I shall not here 
attempt to show the manifold influence of these methods and theories 
in America or elsewhere. That such influences exist particularly with 
regard to America there is no doubt; and they can be traced along the 
same political channels through which the Oceana had such tremendous 
import in the creation and formation of American colonial constitu- 
tions and later the American state itself. The debt of modern educa- 
tion to Harrington is great. Broad and cultural training in public 


*Ibid., p. 226. It is interesting to observe that in this phase of education, 
as in all others, Harrington always has as an end the betterment of the common- 
wealth. This is a renewal, in principle, of Aristotle’s statement in the Politics 
with regard to revolutions: “But of all the things which I have mentioned that 
which most contributes to the permanence of constitutions is the adaptation of 
education to the form of government. . .. The best laws, though sanctioned by 
every citizen of the state, will be of no avail unless the young are trained by habit 
and education in the spirit of the constitution. . . .” See Francis William Coker, 
Readings in Political Philosophy (New York, 1929), p. 101. 

"Oceana, p. 211. 

*Ibid., p. 227. 

"Tbid., p. 228. 
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schools with provision for those unable to pay, vocational training 
for the material needs of the state and the temperament of many 
individuals, education by the state with participation compulsory— 
in these educational precepts Oceana was looking far beyond seven- 
teenth-century England. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS’ CONFERENCE 


Announcement is made that the Seventh School Administrators’ 
Conference will be held at George Peabody College for Teachers on 
June 11, 12, and 13. The program for this conference is now being 
made and it is expected that it will present discussions on current 
and pressing problems by some of the nation’s outstanding authorities 
in school administration. To the meetings of the conference are in- 
vited all those who are concerned with the problems it attacks. 





















EDITORIAL 


TO OUR ADVERTISERS 


As we regard the New Year our thoughts turn to our advertisers. 
And well they may. Without our advertisers there would be, of 
course, no PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. There is no point in 
being secretive as to the leanness of the last three years. Frankly, 
there have been times when it has been difficult to discover means of 
survival. But at the worst of each crisis there have arrived the sub- 
scriptions of some friends whose loyalty is golden. However, very 
few periodicals live by subscriptions alone, and, as if dramatized by 
destiny, in the same mail would come a life-giving order for advertis- 
ing space. Time after time that has happened. 


The crises are not quite as acute now. There are more subscribers 
and advertisers naturally follow their lead. We are proud of our 
advertisers. They have contributed no mean part to our current 
culture. They publish books which are sturdy mechanically and pleas- 
ing artistically. In those books are gathered the harvests of man’s 
scholarship and imagination. They bring to children the story of 
man’s adventures and achievements. These books they advertise 
with sense and dignity. They employ none of the devices which a cer- 
tain group of advertisers address to the snobbish and undiscriminat- 
ing. They put on parade no pictorialized dilettanti. Not one seeks 
the humiliation of those who read the books of other publishers. They 
present their books intelligently and in the best of manners. 


Our advertisers are business men. We like to think that they ad- 
vertise with us because it is good business—and for no other reason. 
Our subscribers are, we believe, a strategic group before whom to 
place their wares. Not everyone with money to spend for space can 
advertise in the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. By no means. 
The JOURNAL’S mission, in the main, is the promotion of the educa- 
tion of children. Our advertisers indubitably add supplementary force 
in the achievement of that mission. We are proud of them. 

















PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST. 


A Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 


DECEMBER, 1935-JANUARY, 1936 


The list is classified: Professional Literature, General Litcrature, Social Sciences, Natura! 
Sciences, Juveniles. Reprints and Textbooks 
Under each class stars signify: 


***** Books recommended for purchase with first........-- $ 5.00 
**** Books recommended for purchase with next__.....--.-. 20.00 
*** Books recommended for purchase with next...._.-..--. 25.00 
+e Books recommended for purchase with next.......... 50.00 
s Books recommended for purchase with next...-.....-- 100.00 





Note that price grouping is not indicated (i.e., no items are starred) for Juveniles, 
Reprints, Textbooks. 

Selecting committee: Professional Literature, Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, Professor of 
Secondary Education; General Literature, Dr. Milton Lanning Shane, Professor of the 
Teaching of Modern. Languages; Social Sciences, Dr. Fremont P. Wirth, Professor of the 
Teaching of History; Natural Sciences, Dr. Hanor A. Webb, Professor of the Teaching 








of Chemistry; Chairman of the Committee, Dr. Louis Shores, Professor of Library Science. 




















lishers. 


Note 


The following selections were made from books actually submitted by pub- 


Some titles arrived too late for consideration in this issue and will be 


examined for the next bimonthly list. Publishers should address all books to Louis 
Shores, Review Editor, PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Nashville, Tennessee. 





**#*%% Five-Star Selections—December, 1935-January, 1936 





What does America mean? W. W 
Norton Co., 1935. 27l1p. $3.00. 


A new interpretation of democracy de- 
signed to extend the reader’s understanding 
of the meaning of the term “America.” The 
author is principally concerned with the effect 
of competitive striving in American life on 
the spirit of men. He fears not that the 
capitalistic order will fail to attain its goals, 
but rather that it will succeed to the extent 
of making men slaves. To try to make of 
America 2 thing “beautiful in itself’ and 
“an example of beauty to others” is to 
know what America means. 





***** VMEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER. ***** MOULTON, H. G. Income and 
economic progress. Washington, The 
Brookings Institution, 1935. 191p. 


This is the last of a series of four 
volumes dealing with the distribution of 
wealth and income in relation to economic 
progress. Among the conclusions the author 
states, “It is evident . . . that the provision 
of reasonable standards of living for the 
masses of the people cannot be achieved by 
mere redistribution of the existing wealth 
and income of society.” To achieve higher 
standards of living it is necessary to in- 
crease the total amount of income. 








Professional Literature 

*AICHHORN, AUGUST. Wayward 
youth. The Viking Press, 1935. 236p. 

2.75. 
a very readable treatment of the part that 
psychoanalysis may play in methods of han- 
dling delinquent children. The practical nature 
of the author’s discussion is enhanced by the 
use of detailed case histories. 

Berc, D. E. The modern student: 
how to study in high school. Forest 
Hills, Universal Publishing Co., 1935. 
149p. $1.00. 

A manual on how to study, 
secondary school pupils. 


addressed to 


BURKHALTER, F. E. Winning the 
adolescent boy. Nashville, Broadman 
Press, c1935. 208p. $1.00. 

An account of the author’s methods of dealing 
with adolescent boys, evolved, as the writer 
states, out of a long practical experience in 
working with boys. The writer lays no claim 
to expertness in psychology or sociology. His 
account will be of interest to religious workers. 


***ENSLOW, ELLA, and HARLOW, 
A. F. Schoolhouse in the foothills. 
Simon and Schuster, 1935. 239p. $2.00. 


Many readers will recall the stories in the 
Saturday Evening Post that described Miss 
Enslow’s experiences as a teacher in the moun- 
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In this longer narration she 


tains of Tennessee. 
tells of her failures and her successes. though 
written in a vein entirely different from Ed 
Bell’s ‘“‘Fish on the Steeple,” it affords (as does 
the latter) a view of local characters as well 
as a view of those who write of local characters. 


***Gray, J. S. Psychological founda- 
tions of education. American Book Co., 
1935. 534p. $2.35. 

The author sets himself to the task of answer- 
ing fourteen important questions in education to 
which psychology can contribute at best partial 
answers. The extent to which the author has 
provided students who use this volume as a 
text an opportunity to acquire a scientific atti- 
tude toward educational questions is strongly 
to be commended. 


***Gray, W. S., and MONROE, RUTH. 
The reading interests and habits of 
$550.” The Macmillan Co., 1935. 305p. 

3.50. 


This is a report of a study carried on under 
a grant of the Carnegie Corporation. The find- 
ings are of particular value in the field of 
adult education. Summarizes investigations in 
reading habits of adults, presents case studies 
of reading habits of adults, and includes plans 
for additional investigations. 


**HOLMES, PAULINE. Tercentenary 
histo of the Boston Public Latin 
School 1635-1935. Harvard University 
Press, 1935. 541p. $3.50. 

Another important contribution to the history 
of American education, based on _ original 
sources. The Boston Public Latin School has 
enjoyed a continuous existence as a free, public, 
nonendowed, nonsectarian secondary school 
for a period of three hundred years. The 
present study makes wide use of sources that 
are not easily available. 


*JoNES, E. S. Comprehensive exami- 
nations in American colleges. The 
Macmillan Co., 1933. 436p. $2.50.. 

A report of investigations for the Association 
of American Colleges of comprehensive exami- 
nation systems. Of particular interest to col- 
lege administrators and college teachers who 
are not satisfied with existing examination prac- 
tices. 


***** MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER. What 
does America mean? W. W. Norton 
Co., 1935. 271ip. $3.00. 

A new interpretation of democracy designed 
to extend the reader’s understanding of the 
meaning of the term “America.” The author 
is principally concerned with the effect of 
competitive striving in American life on the 
spirit of men. He fears not that the capitalistic 
order will fail to attain its goals, but rather 
that it will succeed to the extent of making men 
slaves. To try to make of America a thing 
“beautiful in itself” and “an example of beauty 
to others” is to know what America means. 


_*MEYER, ANNIE N. Barnard begin- 
nings. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1935. 196p. $2.00. 

An interesting addition to material that deals 
with the education of women in the United 
States. 

****PAYNE, FERNANDUS, and SPIETH, 
EVELYN W. An open letter to college 
teachers. Bloomington, The Principia 
Press, 1935. 380p. $3.25. 
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Whenever an older successful teacher ad- 
dresses his fellow workers out of the depths of 
his experience and feelings, he is assured of a 
respectful hearing. Whenever this same teacher 
couches his remarks in terms that have with- 
stood the stimulating criticism of his successful 
younger colleagues, he can command, moreover, 
an interested hearing. In the above volume 
the latter happy result has been achieved. This 
result has come about not because of thunder- 
ing salvos of objective data, but because of a 
glorious use of informed common sense and 
pertinent illustration. Two classes of college 
teachers should read this book: 1. teachers in 
teachers colleges; 2. teachers who are not in 
teachers colleges. 


PRESSEY, S. L., and PRESSEY, LUELLA 
C. Mental abnormality and deficiency. 
The Macmillan Co., 1927. 356p. $2.60. 

A text that deals with problems of mental 
health. Although written a decade ago, its 
content is similar to that of more recent treatises 
in the same field. Like its successors, it Jacks 
specificity regarding the treatment that should 
be accorded persons who are mentally abnormal 
or mentally deficient. 


*ROEMER, JOSEPH, ALLEN, C. F., and 
YARNELL, DorotHy A. Basic student 
activities. Newark, Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1935. 367p. $2.20. 


Replete with practical suggestions for direct- 
ing activities of home-room groups, clubs and 
assembly program committees. 


Rypurn, W. M. The theory and 
practice of Christian Education. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934. 260p. 


$2.50. 

A treatment of religious education based on a 
theory of instincts which has scant following 
in American educational circles. 


**SMALLWOOD, MARY L. An histori- 
cal study of examinations and grading 
systems in early American Universities. 
Harvard University Press, 1935. 132p. 
$2.00. 

Problems of examinations and grading are 
not pcculiar to educational institutions of the 
present. From original sources Miss Small- 
wood has collected materials which she inter- 
estingly weaves together in an historical study 
of examinations and grading systems in Har- 
vard, William and Mary, Mount Holyoke, and 
the University of Michigan from the date of 
their founding to 1900. 


** SOKOLOFF, BorIs. 
of happiness. Simon and Schuster, 
1935. 27lp. $2.25. 

Those who hold that happiness is a worthy 
goal of human beings will be interested in a 
famous scientist’s views of the ways of achiev- 
ing it. His treatment is frankly autobiographi- 
eal and for that reason may offer scant basis 
for . generalization. Nevertheless, it affords 
excellent entertainment. 


*STREBEL, R. F. The nature of the 
supervision of student- teaching in uni- 
versities using cooperating public high 
schools. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
155p. $1.75. 

A questionnaire study of the supervision of 


student teaching in forty-two institutions dis- 
tributed among twenty-seven states. 


The achievement 
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****THORNDIKE, E. L. Adult inter- 
ests. The Macmillan Co., 1935. 265p. 
$3.25. 


An important contribution to the psychology 
of adults. Presents data on Fb. in interests 
(types and intensity) from youth to adulthood. 
Teachers of adult classes in the recent adult 


education programs will find the volume help- 
ful. 
**WALKER, HELEN M., ed. 


The 
measurement of teaching efficiency. 
The Macmillan Co., 1935. 237p. $2.25. 

In 1930 Kappa Delta Pi set aside one thousand 
dollars to be awarded to the best report of re- 
search submitted in competition during the 
succeeding biennium. No report worthy of the 
reward was submitted, according to the opinion 
of the judging committee. Three studies sub- 
mitted were of sufficient merit to warrant pub- 
lication. This volume reports these three 
studies. These have an important bearing on 
the measurement of teaching efficiency. 


**YaTes, DorotHy H. Psychological 
racketeers. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 
1935. 232p. $2.00. 

Even a casual reading of this popularly 
written volume will afford the reader an excel- 
lent picture of the frauds, quackeries, and super- 
stitions which constitute “psychology” as it is 
firmly and avidly accepted by the general public. 


General Literature 


***BaGNOLD, ENID. A diary without 
dates. William Morrow & Co., 1935. 
146p. $1.50. 

A World War diary from an English hospital, 
written at nineteen by the author of National 
Velvet. It is a sensitive, understanding record 
of a world in delirium, of the vast, weary 
hospital, the savage, foulmouthed old nurses, 
the tortured men. ... Never before published 
in America, this little classic now appears with 
a new foreword by the author. 

**BENNETT, DoroTHY C. Arnold 
Bennett: a portrait done at home; to- 
gether with 176 letters from A.B. 
Claude Kendall & yaa Sharp 
Inc., c1935. 350p. $3.00 

An intimate study by the “woman Bennett 
loved last—perhaps best. In spite of her obvious 
affection for the man and admiration of the 
genius, this talented young actress has an- 
alyzed the novelist and man of the world with 
maternal shrewdness, and documents her an- 
alysis with his letters (March, ’22—September, 


****BENNETT, M. E. Building your 
life; adventures in self-discovery and 
self-direction. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1935. 335p. $2.50. 


Living is both a science and an art; it should 
be carefully planned, and courageously carried 
out. Here is a volume of analogies that illus- 
trate the scheme; note these chapter headings: 
The Nursery—Discovering Our Infantilisms ; The 
Mystery Chamber—Charting Our Mental Health ; 
The Sun Room—The Sources of Happiness; 
Purgatory or Paradise—Marriage and Home; 
The Vineyard—Our Vocations; Green Pastures 
—Our Avocations ; there are twenty-one of these 
chapters in all. Entertaining on an advanced 
level of thinking. 


Bowie, W.R. The story of the Bible 
retold from Genesis to Revelation in 
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the light of present knowledge for both 
the young and the mature. The Abing- 
don Press, c1934. 557p. $3.00. 

A story of the Bible written from the 
perspective of the best we know today about its 
various books and their relationships, and yet 


a story which will keep the religious reverence 
which the Bible has always inspired.” 


**CLEMENS, S. L. (MARK TWAIN, 
pseud.). Mark Twain’s notebook, pre- 
pared for publication with comments 
by Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1935. 413p. $4.00. 

Mark Twain talking to himself, with charac- 
teristic and refreshing vigor. These journals, 
covering a period of over forty years (about 
1865-1908), were utilized “briefly, here and 
there” in Paine’s biography; they “are now 
offered in full.” 

Specimens: “Noise proves nothing, often a 
hen that has merely laid an egg cackles as if 
she had laid an asteroid.” “All schools, all 
colleges, have two great functions: to confer, 
and to conceal valuable knowledge. .. .” 


*CORLE, EpwIN. Fig Tree John. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 
c1935. 318p. $2.00. 

Fig Tree John was an Apache whose wife had 
been murdered by white outlaws. ... A simple 
but moving narrative of the conflict of cultures, 
presented from the Indian point of view. 


*DEFOE, DANIEL. A journal of the 
plague year and other pieces. Edited 
by Arthur Wellesley Secord. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., c1935. 337p. $1.00. 

Defoe’s powerful picture of seventeenth-cen- 
tury London at grips with pestilence (only less 
famous than Robinson Crusoe) in an edition 
which modernizes his spelling but respects his 
grammar. Five shorter pieces are included. 
Introduction, notes, bibliography. 


*DICKINSON, T. H., ed. Continental 
plays ; volume two. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, c1935. 743p. (Types 
of contemporary drama.) $1.50. 

Second volume of a series emphasizing con- 
temporary forms or types. Echegaray, The 
great Galeoto; Wedekind, Erdgeist; Rostand, 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Brieux, The red robe; 
Strindberg, A dream play; Gorky, The lower 
depths; Andreyev, The life of man; Kaiser, 
The coral; Pirandello, Siz characters in search 
of an author; Bernard, L’i au yag 
Detailed bibliographies. 


*Dopcson, C. L. (LEWIS CARROLL, 
pseud). The Russian journal, and 
other selections from the works. Ed- 
ited and with an introduction by John 
Francis McDermott. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., c1935. 252p. $3.00. 

“The Journal of a Tour in Russia in, 1867” 
is a lively fifty-page of D ’s only 
trip abroad. It has heretofore been printed only 
in a private edition limited to sixty-six copies. 
The other selections are likewise tives all 
inaccessible to the ordinary reader. Sympathetic 
biographical introduction. 


*Eupy, Mary C. Quarried crystals, 
and other poems. With an introduction 
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by Joseph Auslander. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935. 188p. $2.00. 
The title-poem: 
The gems of Being 
Cannot be extracted 
From the matrix of existence 
Save by the pickax of experience. 
“As fine as frost,” writes Auslander, “as 
frugal as winter moonlight, and strong as a 
leaf or a mountain... 


*HAMILTON, CLAYTON. “So yow’re 
writing a play!” Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1935. 260p. $1.75. 

Genial (and seasonable) advice to budding 
dramatists from a veteran playwright, critic, 
author, and lecturer. Chapter headings: Pur- 
pose and Point of View. Art and the Appren- 
tice. The Essence of Dramatic Effect. The 
Germinal Idea. The Underlying Story. Choos- 
ing a Pattern. Developing a Scenario. Char- 
acterization. The Literary Element. Dialogue. 


*Howarp, J. T. Ethelbert Nevin. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1935. 
423p. $3.50 

Matter-of-fact biography of the composer of 
“Narcissus” and “The Rosary,” compiled from 
“a wealth of contemporary information” by 
the author of Stephen Foster (1934). Photo- 
graphs and facsimiles in profusion; chronologi- 
cal table; bibliographies; index. Should prove 
most helpful to students of American music. 


Hupson, P. H. Earth and sky. Phil- 
adelphia, Dorrance & Co., Inc., 1935. 
104p. $1.50. 


Another volume in the series, “Contemporary 
Poets of Dorrance.” 


‘*JENSEN, C. C. Seventy times 
seven. Foreword by John Dewey. Bos- 
ton, Lothrop, Lee and Shephard Com- 
pany, 1935. 294p. $2.50 

A stream of consciousness novel : 
of a convict tortured by amnesia. In the words 
of Dewey: “Sordidness and treachery, friend- 
ship and generosity, lust and cruelty, servility 
and love of power come straight and stark to 
the surface. . . I do not recall anything in 
literature told with more power than the episode 
of the flood and the attempted escape... .” 


*JOHNSON, J. W. Saint Peter re- 
lates an incident; selected poems. The 
Viking Press, 1935. 105p. $2.00. 

With the careless swing of whimsical satire, 
the author of God's trombones relates a legend 
of the unknown soldier’s resurrection. Most of 
the remaining poems have been selected from 
to years and other poems, the author’s first 

book of verse. All reveal the sensitive and 
thoughtful man of letters, perhaps too versatile 
to be purely a poet. 


****KaGAWA, TOYOHIKO.  Medita- 
tions on the cross. Translated by 
Helen F. Topping and Marion R. Dra- 
per. Willett, Clark & Company, 1935. 
21llp. $1.50. 

The foremost Christian evangelist of Japan 
(if not of the world), Kagawa is also perhaps 
the most successful of New Dealers. Working 
singlehanded among Japanese share croppers, 
he has developed within a decade a nation-wide 
system of cooperatives for producers, consumers, 
for credit, life insurance, medical care. . 
Unassumingly benevolent, full of shrewd humor 
and sturdy common sense, these meditations re- 
veal the force which has enabled this modern 


the journal 
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mystic increasingly to dominate the economic 
life of Japan. 


****KAGAWA, TOYOHIKO. Songs from 
the slums. Interpretation by Lois J. 
Erickson, introduction by Sherwood 
Eddy, illustrations by Julian Brazelton. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1935. 


Not only an evangelist and social leader of 
world stature. Kagawa is a novelist and thinker 
whose every work is a best seller in Japan. 
That he is a true poet is made clear by the 
present volume, a lyric autobiography of his 
years in the terrible Shinkawa slums of Kobe. 
Included is a six-page biographical sketch of 
this many-sided genius who has “taken Jesus 
seriously.” 


**KEATS, JOHN. The letters of John 
Keats, edited by M. B. Forman. Oxford 
University Press, 1935. 561p. (Second 
edition with revisions and additional 
letters.) $5.00. 

“What manner of man was John Keats. 
how did he live the life poetic?” 

Only in this volume—a labor of love which 
Mr. Forman goes on improving—can the answer 
to this question be found. The letters, never 
intended for publication, reveal the young poet 
during six brief years, “writing freely and 
frankly to his kinsfolk and his friends, and 
without restraint to the girl he passionately 
loved.” Ten letters have been added. 


KEITH, Marcia. The wheel of life. 


_ 96p. $1.00. 


, and 


Philadelphia, Dorrance & Co., Ince., 
c1935. T5p. $1.25. 
Still another volume of the ‘Contemporary 


Poets of Dorrance.”’ 


LaMA, F. R. VON. Therese of Kon- 
nersreuth: a new chronicle. Trans- 
lated by A. P. Schimberg. (Foreword 
by Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma.) Mil- 
waukee, The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, c1935. 267p. $1.50. 

Continues the biography of the Bavarian 
stigmatist, Therese Neumann. “I saw the 
wounds on her hands and her feet . . . ,” writes 
Bishop Kelley, concluding with a tribute to 
“the suffering and the prayer ... , the fertility 


of pain.” 

*LANHAM, EDWIN. The wind blew 
west. Longmans, =n and Company, 
1935. 481p. $2.50 


Built around the uniquely American theme of 
an abortive real estate boom, and carefully 
documented from Texas history, this story of 
a town which (in 1875) set out to outstrip 
Fort Worth—a chronicle of dissillusionments, 
hardships, and honest faith in the future— 
achieves the reality of genuine literary creation. 


*LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE. If I have 
four apples. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1935. 314p. $2.50. 

By the author of Years are so long. The heart- 
rendingly shabby story of a family whose am- 
bitions outran its income. “Can you teach that 
two and two make four to people who are 
firmly resolved to believe it makes eight?” 


*MARTINEZ SIERRA, GREGORIO and 
Maria. Take two from one: a farce in 
three acts, in an English version by 
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Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. 
Samuel French, c1925. 89p. $1.25. 

Built around a triangular complication strong- 
ly reminiscent of Pirandello’s tale, The quick 
and the dead, this contemporary Spanish farce 
airily waves aside Pirandello’s too-logical solu- 
tion. 


*MORNET, DANIEL. A short history 
of French literature. A translation of 
Daniel Mornet’s Histoire de la littéra- 
ture et de la pensée francaises, by C. A. 
Choquette and Christian Gauss. F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1935. 317p. $2.25. 


Out of “fifteen years’ experience in teaching 
foreign students at the Alliance francaise, the 


Sorbonne, and in foreign universities,” M. 
Mornet has developed “a history of French 
literature ...short and yet not elementary 


. , not merely a chain of facts and critical 
opinions, but a faithful and living picture of 
French thought from its origin to the present 
day.” In translation it will be welcomed by a 
host of new readers. 


*MORRISON, THEODORE. Notes of 
death and life. With a preface by 
Hervey Allen. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1935. 86p. $2.00. 

This New Englander’s work, says Hervey 
Allen, “will ultimately appeal most to the only 
kind of audience a real poet deserves, readers 
who can at once feel, think, and remember,” 
and he concludes: “Theodore Morrison, more 
than any other American poet, bids fair to carry 
forward in the twentieth century the kind of 
sensitive, thinking comment upon life in poetry 
that the late Edwin Arlington Robinson left off, 
suspended as it were, somewhere in the post- 
Victorian era.” 


*Myrick, K. O. Sir Philip Sidney 
as a literary craftsman. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1935. 322p. 
(Harvard Studies in English, vol. 
XIV.) $3.50. 

Convincing in analysis and charming in style. 
Dr. Myrick demonstrates Sidney to have been 
no dilettante, no philosopher, but a many-sided 
Renaissance gentleman, “responsive to great 
political and moral issues, and yet alive to 
beauty; a man of the world whose enthusiasm 
and fine tact made him a poet to the depths of 
his nature.” 


*PacE, E. R. George Colman the 
elder, essayist, dramatist, and theatri- 
manager, 1732-1794. Columbia 
University Press, 1935. 334p. (Colum- 
bia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature Number 120.) 


“Second only to Garrick in importance as a 
director of theatrical affairs in London during 
the period,” a friend or associate of such men 
as Dr. Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Garrick, 
and Sheridan, Colman was himself a _ poet, 
essayist, dramatist, and is credited with two 
“among the ten best comedies of the age’’: 
The jealous wife and (in part) The clandestine 
marriage. Scholarly but entertaining. 


***QUENNELL, PETER. Byron: 
years of fame. 
320p. $3.50. 

Extremely readable, and based on new ma- 


terial, this splendid English biography pre- 
sents “from a new angle” the years (1811-1816) 


the 
The Viking Press, 1935. 
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of Byron’s sensational rise to fame in Regency 
London; his associations with Hobhouse, Lady 
Melbourne, Lady Caroline Lamb, Augusta Leigh, 
Madame de Stael, Tom Moore... ; his per- 
verse and disastrous .marriage; his exile. 


*ROSTAND, EDMOND. The far prin- 
cess (La princesse lointaine); a drama 
in four acts. Translated from the 
French by John Heard, Jr. Boston, 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1935. 169p. 
$1.50. 

Written for Sarah Bernhardt and performed 
in 1895 (two years before Cyrano), this trouba- 
dour romance embodies all the lyricism of Ros- 
tand. “This,” writes Stark Young, “is much 
the best translation of Rostand that I have 
seen in English.” Rhyme is not eliminated, 
but “sprinkled felicitously here and there .. .” 


*RUKEYSER, MURIEL. Theory of 
flight. With a foreword by Stephen 
Vincent Benét. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 87p. (The Yale 


series of younger poets.) $2.00. 

Certainty of technique, fiery sincerity, graphic 
power characterize Miss Rukeyser’s sometimes 
confusing work. Born in 1914, urban-minded, 
radical, she speaks her politics (writes Benét) 
“like a poet, not like a slightly worn phono- 
graph record. ... In this first book she dis- 
plays an accomplishment which ranks her 
among the most interesting and individual of 
our younger poets.” 


*SmiTH, S. S. The command of 
words. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1935. 290p. $2.50. 

Meant for “the reader who wants to build a 
wide vocabulary and have it under ready and 
sure command. Self-testing exercises ‘“‘make up 
half this book.” The findings of E. L. Thorn- 
dike and C. K. Ogden have been utilized. Chap- 
ters on the art of conversation, diction in in- 
formal speaking, and “the vexed problem, when 
to write as you talk.” Has a unique Style 
Rule “—a kind of slide rule for writers.” By 
the author of The craft of the critic. 


*STANSBURY, M. H. French novelists 
of today. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1935. 220p. $2.00. 

Four essays, factually accurate yet extremely 
readable, on writers selected for their repre- 
sentative and colorful personalities: André 
Gide, Jean Giraudoux, Francois Mauriac, Pierre 
MacOrlan, Valery lLarbaud, Paul Morand, 
Colette, the Surrealists, Jean Cocteau, Julien 
Green, Henry de Montherlant, Pierre Drieu La 
Rochelle, Jules Romains, André Malraux. 


*STERNHEIM, CARL. The mask of 
virtue. A comedy in three acts, adapt- 
ed from Die Marquise von Arcis, Eng- 


lish version by Ashley Dukes. Samuel 
French, 1935. 94p. $1.25. 
Based on a story by Diderot, this little 


comedy of manners under the ancien regime is 
well adapted to the telegraphic concision and 
dryly corrosive humor of Sternheim (German, 
b. 1878). The English version was produced 
in London on May 15, 1935. 


*WEEKS, EpwWaArRD. This trade of 
writing. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1935. 284p. (Atlantic 
Monthly Press.) $1.75. 


Urbane discussions—for the edification of 
those who write and the amusement of those 
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who do not—of such topics as beginner’s luck, 
literary prizes, sex and censorship, hard times 
and the author. An intriguing appendix lists 
the fifty best American books (1833-1933), the 
sixty-five best sellers (1875-1933), and three 
selections of the twenty-five most influential 
books published since 1885. 


*RAYNER, EDWIN. Famous cathe- 
drals and their stories. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, c1935. 48p. $1.00. 

nformal in style and profusely illustrated. 
Discusses some forty-two cathedrals of Europe 
and the Americas. Two general sections: “The 
Evolution of the Cathedral,” and “The Master 
Builders and Their Art.” 


***SANDOZ, MaRI. Old Jules. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Co., 1935. 424p. 
$3.0 


The frontier lives again in this powerful 
biography. Jules Sandoz, rebellious Zurich 
medical student, emigrated to western Nebraska 
in 1884. Colossal egotist, rougher than the 
roughest, he throve, built a community. Mari, 
second child of his fourth wife, writes the 
story. Historically authentic, it is a literary 
masterpiece. 


SANFORD, J. B. The old man’s place. 
Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., ¢1935. 
263p. $2.50. 

The story of three derelict ex-soldiers, an 
old farmer, and a girl. Vigorous, vivid, some- 
times appealing; often revoltingly naturalistic. 
This is Mr. Sanford’s first novel, and the 


first novel accepted for publication by Boni in 
three years. 


**SKINNER, R. D. Eugene O'Neill: 
a poet’s quest. With a correct chro- 
nology of the O’Neill plays as furnished 
by Eugene O’Neill. wa i Green 
and Co., 1935. 242p. $2.00 

An effort (carefully uninfluenced ‘by O'Neill) 
to trace “the continuous poetic progression” 
which links together all his plays, as if each 
were “merely a chapter in the interior romance 
of a poet’s imagination”; his spiritual evolu- 
tion being dramatized in the conflicts of his 
characters, O’Neill’s chronological outline “in 
letter form with dates and explanatory com- 
ments” is also most interesting. 


STUCKEN, Epuarp. The dissolute 
years: a pageant of Stuart England. 
Translated from the German by Mar- 
guerite Harrison. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Incorporated, c1935. 375p. $2.50. 

A historical novel of the reign of James I, 
chiefly interesting for its reminder of the ob- 
secure tragedy of Arabella Stuart. In the por- 
trayal of Stuart morals, certain shadows seem 
to have been unjustifiably intensified. A curious 
mixture of fact and fantasy. 


*SwWEENEY, J. J., ed. African Negro 
art. New York, The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, c1935. 59p., 100 plates, 3 
maps. $2.50. 

Fully illustrated catalog of a recent exhibi- 
tion of Negro sculpture. With a historical in- 
troduction by the director, a list of previous 
exhibitions, a list of museums containing col- 
lections of African art, a bibliography of 130 
titles, and the catalog descriptions of 600 
works of art, this constitutes an excellent 
handbook. 


**WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD. Mark 
Twain: the man and his work. New 
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Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. 
3801p. $3.00 

Catches the interest at once, and holds it. 
Aware of but not overwhelmed by psychoanaly- 
sis. Carefully documented; a thoroughly lifelike 
portrait. “Albert Bigelow Paine calls it ‘the 
best Mark Twain book that is likely to come 
along for many a year.’” 


*WoODEHOUSE, P. G. The luck of the 
Bodkins. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1936. 298p. $2.00. 

An amazingly effervescent bit of international 
intrigue, which defies condensation. Wode- 
house addicts know what we mean; others 
would do well to investigate. 


Social Sciences 


*ALBRIGHT, W. F. Archaeology of 
Palestine and the Bible. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1935. 250p. $2.00. 

The author makes three contributions in this 
book. “He traces the discovery of ancient 
Palestine by means of excavations. He de- 
seribes the civilizations found layer by layer, 
from the bottom up, and he writes of the new 
light thrown by archeology upon the Bible.” 
Students can ill afford to overlook this study. 


America’s town meeting of the air, No. 
2: The farm problem and prosperity, 
ed. by Lyman Bryson. American 
Book Co., 1935. 23p. $0.10. 

Here we have the pros and cons of the Ad- 
ministration Agricultural policy as heard over 
the radio November 7, 1935, It includes ques- 
tions and answers. 


America’s town meeting of the air, No. 
8: Must we reorganize for recovery? 
ed. by Lyman Bryson. American 
Book Co., 1935. 35p. $0.10. 

A radio program broadcast under the Aus- 
pices of the League for Political Education. The 
points of view were presented by Mr. Norman 
Thomas, Social Party Leader, on the one hand 
and by Mr. Noel Sargent, Secretary National 
Association of Manufacturers, on the other. 


America’s town meeting of the air, No. 
4: Young America states its case, 
ed. by Lyman Bryson. American 
Book Co., 1935. 34p. $0.10. 


The case for American youth was stated by 
four young people (under 30), who represented 
different views—radical, liberal, and conserva- 
tive. Dr. John W. Studebaker spoke for the 
forces of organized education. 


BAKER, N. D. War in the modern 
world. Boston, ras Mifflin Co., 





1935. 63p. $1.0 
The former Beall S War discusses the 
question, “Is it ibl 1 war as a 


means of settling voce views among na- 
tions ?” 


*Bearp, C. A. The Presidents in 
American History. Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1935. 157p. $2.00. 

Brief biographies of the Presidents from 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
sketches are simply written and vary in length 
from one to four pages. In a brief introduc- 
tion the author discusses the Great Man theory 
of history and discusses the question whether 
= Sane of our Presidents is rising or de- 
clining. 
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BRENNAN, T. C. Interpreting the 
Constitution. Carlton N. Z., Victoria, 
Australia, Melbourne University Press, 
1988. 3831p. $6.00. 

book deals mainly with the industrial 
m4. of the Federal Constitution of Aus- 
tralia. It will interest the politician and the 
industrialist, but is a work of a student of 
constitutional law and exhibits much legal re- 
search and thought, with some entirely new 
views on the interpretation of the Constitution. 


*BrRown, G. G., and Hutt, A. M, B. 
Anthropology in action. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 266p. $2.75. 

A detailed discussion of the social customs, 
economics, religion, and law of the Hehe Tribe 
of Tanganyika Territory, in Africa, and the 
change which contact with Europeans is bring- 
ing about. 


CALDER, ISABEL M. Colonial captivi- 
ties, marches and journeys. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. ~255p. $2.50. 

This volume, edited and published under the 
auspices of the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, is made up of unpublished 
journals and letters taken from libraries and 
museums in England, France, and America. 
“It is full of historical and human interest, 
for it reveals some new aspects of American 
affairs during the seventy years before the 


revolution.” 
****CANTOR, NATHANIEL. Crime. 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


45p. $0.25. 

“. .. prepared under a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board to the American Council 
on Education . to meet the needs of school 
classes, adult-education courses, and workers’ 
groups for readable materials in the social 
sciences.” The style is simple, well adapted to 
ability of high school students. 


CARLETON, R. L. Local Government 
and Administration. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1935. 333p. $2.50. 

“This study has three purposes. Pine first is 
to determine the effects on local institutions 
of the various historical background of Louis- 
iana. In the second place, local government 
and administration is described as it exists in 
Louisiana today. Finally, by means of analyses 
and comparisons, local institutional defects and 
deficiencies are noted, with suggestions for 
their improvements.” 


Coon, C.S. Measuring Ethiopia and 
flight into Arabia. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1935. 333p. $2.50. 

A journey into Ethiopia made for the pur- 
pose of anthropological research for an Ameri- 
can museum, but the professional report is re- 
served for a weightier volume. This good- 
natured book is an excellent raconteur’s account 
of his experiences as he might relate them to 
his friends. His conflict with Ethiopian authori- 
ties and virtual imprisonment in Addis Abe! 
add much interest to the account. 


***CRIGHTON, J. C., and SENTURIA, 
J. L. Business and government. Uni- 
Md of Chicago Press, 1935. 48p. 
0.25 


One of the nine American Primers “. . . pre- 
pared under a grant from the General Educa. 
tion Board to the American Council on Edu- 
cation . . . to meet the needs of school classes, 
adult-education courses, and workers’ groups 
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for readable materials in the social sciences.” 
Tells in a clear manner the relation of business 
and government. 


Daccett, Harriet S. Legal essays 
on Family Law. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 170p. $1.50. 

A collection of four scholarly studies, three 
of which have previously appeared in various 
professional journals. The studies are well 
documented and are as follows: (1) The Legal 
Aspect of Amalgamation in Louisiana. (2) 
The Action for Breach of the Marriage Promise. 
(3) The Modern Problem of the Nature of the 
Wife’s Interest in Community Property. (4) 
Trends in Louisiana Law of the Family. 


****Davis, KINGSLEY. Youth in the 
depression. University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. 48p. $0.25. 

One of the nine American Primers “. . . pre- 
pared under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board to the American Council on Educa- 
tion... to meet the needs of school classes, 
adult-education courses and workers’ groups for 
readable materials in the social sciences.” This 
pamphlet should be read by every teacher. 


***Denoop, N. B. Jobs or the dole? 
ee of Chicago Press, 1935. 54p. 


One of the nine American Primers “. . . pre- 
pared under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board to the American Council on Educa- 
tion . . . to meet the needs of school classes, 
adult-education courses, and workers’ groups 
for readable materials in the social sciences.” 
A realistic discussion of the problems of un- 
emplcyment. 


EASTMAN, ELAINE G. Pratt: the red 
man’s Moses. University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1935. 285p. 

“It may be said with considerable truth that 
the modern phase of Indian administration in 
America revolves about the career of Richard 
Henry Pratt, the founder of Carlisle Indian 
School.” The author draws upon her long 
personal acquaintance with Pratt and his family 
in producing this interesting account of the life 
and work of a great Indian educator. 


***ELuioTT, W. Y. The need for 
constitutional reform. McGraw-Hill 
Co., 1935. 286p. $2.50. 

Professor Elliott makes a sweeping survey of 
the workings of our government machinery in 
the past and at present and compares it with 
other governments. He shows that the system 
of checks and balances and other apparatus 
devised in an earlier day often hamstring the 
government in its attempts to deal with the 
swift changing conditions of the modern world. 
In particular, he believes that political reform 
is y to recovery. 





*Evans, J. G. Basic economics. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1935. 
198p. $2.00, 


“A new approach to the study of economics. 
How shall resources be combined and controlled 
so as to produce as many needed goods as pos- 
sible? In what ways is human nature an ob- 
stacle to a rational system of production and 
consumption? Does human nature change? 
Can enonomics even be a science in the same 
sense as physics ?—Can the gap ever be bridged 
between an economics of scarcity and one of 
plenty?” These and many other fundamental 
subjects are freely discussed. 
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***FAIRCHILD, F. R., and others. A 
description of the “New Deal.” The 
Macmillan Co., 1935. 159p. $0.50. 

The authors prefer to hold on to the “gen- 
erally accepted principles of economics,’ they 
have no faith in the “new economics” of per- 
petual prosperity. They present “a description 
and explanation of the principal features of 

‘New Deal’ program.” 


*Fay, BERNARD. Revolution and 
freemasonry 1680-1800. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 19385. 349p. $3.00. 

Mr. Fay, already distinguished as an author, 
now adds another vivid and illuminating book 
to his list. “It interprets Freemasonry as well 
as the other hidden forces which shaped our 
present-day civilization by showing that before 
all political revolutions started, a great intel- 
lectual and moral revolution had been effected.” 


FILLIPETTI, GEORGE, and VAILE, R. S. 
The economic effects of the NRA. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1935. 108p. $1.50. 

A scholarly regional investigation carried on 
during the past two years at the University of 
Minnesota. The report is divided into two 
parts. Part I deals with manufacturing indus- 
tries, Part II is: concerned with merchandising 
institutions and the sale of consumer goods. 
“Has there been extensive re-employment? 
Have business conditions improved? What 
changes have occurred in the price structure?” 
pon ae and other questions are answered quanti- 
atively. 


*Foster, H. A. The making of mod- 
ern Iraq. University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1935. 319p. $4.00. 

Iraq is the cradle of one of the oldest civiliza- 
tions known and is at present of great economic 
and strategic importance. This Moslem state 
occupies the Tigris and Euphrates valley with 
Bagdad as its capital and is rich in oil. Mr. 
Foster gives a brilliant account of Iraq from 
the revolt of the desert tribes of Arabia, 
through the English Mandate, to the ultimate 
emergence of Iraq as a sovereign state in 1932. 


****Fox, D. R. Sources of culture in 
the middle west. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1934. 110p. $1.25. 

Presents four scholarly addresses dealing with 
the origins of culture in the Middle West. They 
have as their purpose a reéxamination of the 
famous Turner thesis “that the frontier has 

een the most influential factor in American 
history and in the development of a distinctly 
national character.” Should be read by every 
student of history and by those interested in 
the sources of culture in America. 


GoopBarR, J. E. Managing the people’s 
money. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1935. 578p. $4.50. 

“This is an analysis of American banking 
and economic ills. It gives a fundamental and 
understandable exposition of the relation of 
money to bank credit, of bank credit to busi- 
ness and industry, and discloses the relation 
between bank credit and dependable consumer 
purchasing power. It reaches deep into funda- 
mental causes, and proposes practical remedies 
which the author characterizes as ‘evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary.’ ” 


GosLIN, R. P., and O. P. Rich man, 
poor man. Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1935. 85p. $1.00. 


This publication of the People’s League for 
Economic Security is a vivid and graphic pre- 
sentation of the ABC of our present situation 
and what it might be. “With its thirty dy- 
namic, full-page charts and the simplicity of 
its primer style, it outlines forcibly our present 
economic dilemma and suggests an American 
solution.” 


**HILL, J. D. Sea dogs of the sixties. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 
265p. $3.00. 

“Captains who shouted their orders from 
‘wooden decks under booming canvas,’ daring 
blockade-runners and high-sea raiders are the 
colorful subjects of these biographies of eight 
naval commanders of the Civil War.” A valu- 
able addition to the literature of Civil War 
eee campaigns. Contains bibliography and 
index. 


HouLMEs, F. L. George Washington 
traveled this way. Boston, L. C. Page 
Co., 1935. 288p. $4.00. 

The author of Abraham Lincoln Traveled This 
Way now employs the same technique to make 
George Washington live again. The book is 
based primarily on innumerable “personalized 
visits” to the Washington country. The author 
has literally “taken every important journey that 
Washington made in war and in peace.” It is 
a biography, a guidebook, and a travel diary 
all in one. Map and forty-three illustrations 
from original photographs. “ 


***HORNE, R. L. The farm business. 
a of Chicago Press, 1935. 60p. 
.25. 


One of nine American Primers “. . . prepared 
under a grant from the General Education 
Board to the American Council on Education 
. . « to meet, first of all, the needs of workers’ 
and adult-education groups for readable ma- 
terials in the social sciences.” A simple state- 
ment of the farmers’ problems. 


JEssuP, P. C., and DEAK, FRANCIS. 
Neutrality, its history, economics, and 
law. Columbia University Press, c1935. 
294p. $3.75. 

This volume, the first of a series dealing 
with “Neutrality,” points out that the problem 
of the United States in keeping out of the 
next war is one which has troubled neutral 
governments for over three hundred years. 
Particular attention has been paid to the growth 
of rules of international Jaw governing neutral 
rights at sea, “The book combines historical 
and legal studies in a way which sheds much 
new light on the whole problem of neutrality.” 


** JOHNSON, C. S., EMBREE, E. R., and 
ALEXANDER, W. W. The collapse of the 
cotton tenancy. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1935. 81p. 
$1.00. . 

This little book presents the findings and 
conclusions of a two-year study of cotton culture 
and farm tenancy in the region commonly 
known as the Old South. Startling truths have 
been assembled about the system and its people. 
The effect of rayon and the government pro- 
gram is discussed. A way out of the present 
dilemma is suggested. 


*Kos, J. H. B., and OcBuRN, W. F. 
A study of rural society. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935.  642p. 
$3.50. 
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This is “a study of rural society, its organiza- 
tion and changes, from the point of view of 
important backgrounds, recent developments, 
and significant trends.” ... “It also includes 
a comprehensive account of the latest researches 
covering the whole range of rural sociology.” 


**LAWRENCE, Davip. Stumbling into 
socialism. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1935. 196p. $1.50. 

This well-written and interesting little book 
offers a timely and vital challenge to the many 
voters who are dissatisfied with the tactics of 
both major parties but who have, so far, found 
nothing to take their place. Mr. Lawrence 
calls for a Constitutional Party with a platform 
demanding an end of experiment in our eco- 
nomic system and for the preservation of the 
Constitution. 


****T EVEN, MAURICE, MOULTON, H. 
G., and WARBURTON, CLARK. America’s 
capacity to consume. Washington, 
The Brookings Institution, 1934. 272p. 


This is the record of a series dealing with the 
distribution of wealth in relation to economic 
progress during the period 1900-1929. Among 
the conclusions we find that the United States 
was not living beyond its means during this 
period; that in the United States it is not yet 
possible to produce more than the American 
people as a whole would like to consume; that 
we cannot materially shorten the working day 
and still produce the goods and services which 
the American people aspire to consume. 


MANNING, WILLIAM R. Diplomatic 
correspondence of the United States. 
Washington, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1935. 735p. (In- 
ter-American affairs, 1831-1860, vol. 
VI.) $5.00. 

This volume on Inter-American affairs, 1831- 
1860, contains 480 documents. Parts one and 
two deal with communications to and from the 
Dominican Republic during its struggle for in- 
dependence from Haiti. Parts three and four 
of the volume are devoted to Ecuador. Parts 
five and six are composed of documents which 
show the interest taken by France in the affairs 
of Latin American nations. 


*MILLER, G. J., ed. Geography, how 
to teach it. Bloomington, McKnight & 
McKnight Co., 1935. 188p. $1.60. 

Actual experiences of able teachers, published 
in recent volumes of the Journal of Geography, 
are here collected under large headings, as Or- 
ganizing Geographical Materials, Geography Ex- 
hibits, Geography Field Work, Teaching Climate, 
= the like. A distinctly practical teaching 
aid. 


*MILLER, G. J., ed. Human geography 
studies—the United States. Blooming- 
ton, McKnight & McKnight Co., 1935. 
258p. $2.00. 

Twenty-two reprints from the Journal of 
Geography, selected to show an equal number 
of separate environments, and their respective 
influence upon the inhabitants as to their homes 
and occupations. Well illustrated, practical, 
sympathetic with the many poor results of un- 
favorable surroundings. 


**MouLTON, H. G. The formation of 


capital. Washington, The Brookings 
Institution, 1935. 207p. $2.50. 
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This is the third of a series dealing with the 
distribution of wealth in relation to 
progress. “It challenges traditional concep- 
tions as to the forces which govern the growth 
of production capital; demonstrates the de- 
pendence of capital Fas orang od A: ——— 
tive demands; and d 
ings may produce financial ‘Gander rather than 
new capital goods.” 


*****MouLTON, H. G. Income and 
economic progress. Washington, The 
Brookings Institution, 1935. 191p. 
$2.00. 

This the last of a series of four volumes deal- 
ing with the distribution of wealth and income 
in relation to economic progress. Among the 
conclusions the author states, “It is evident ... 
that the provision of reasonable standards of 
living for the masses of the people cannot be 
achieved by mere redistribution of the existing 
wealth and income of society.” To achieve 
higher standards of living, it is necessary to 
increase the total amount of income. 


***MUSSATTI, JAMES. Constitution- 








alism: the origin of liberty under the 
constitution. Los Angeles, Richard 
Blank Publishing Co., c1935.  58p. 


$1.00 

“This book is a short and simple statement 
of the origin of the basic principles of the con- 
stitution of the United States. Its intent is to 
explain the philosophies, motives, and actions of 
the architects of the constitution.” 


**NouRSE, E. G. America’s capacity 
to produce. Washington, The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1934. 608p. $3.50. 

This book is the first volume in a series of 
studies dealing with the distribution of wealth 
and income in relation to economic progress. 
It is a scholarly work attempting to answer 
the question whether actual production (in 
prosperous years 1900-1930) utilized our full 
productive capacity. The conclusions point to 
the fact that only about eighty per cent of our 
productive capacity was utilized. 


***OGBURN, W. F. You and ma- 
chines. University of Chicago Press, 
1935. 55p. $0.25. 

One of the nine American Primers “. . . pre- 
pared under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board to the American Council on Educa- 
tion . . . to meet the needs of school classes, 
adult-education courses, and workers’ groups for 
readable materials in the social sciences.” De- 
picts in an effective way the influence of 
machines on American life. 


PADELFORD, N. J. Peace in the Bal- 
kans. Oxford University Press, 1935. 
209p. $2.00. 

A study of the diplomacy leading to the 
formation of the Balkan Entente and its rela- 
tion to the Great Powers of Europe. It is more 
than a work on the little known Balkan Con- 
ferences. It is an evaluation of the technique 
of an international organization of peace. The 
book is well written and documented and points 
out the political and cultural situation in the 
Balkans. 


PARMELEE, MAURICE. Farewell to 
porwr, John Wiley and Sons, 1935. 
489p. .50. 

“The first part of this book describes the 
finance, corporate and monopoly phases of cap- 
italism. . The second part of this book 
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outlines the coming social commonwealth in so 
far as that is possible within the limits of 
scientific prevision.” (Author’s preface.) 


****PRaTT, J. W. Friends or ene- 
mies. University of Chicago Press, 
1935. 60p. $0.25. 

One of the nine American Primers “. . . pre- 
pared under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board to the American Council on Educa- 
tion . . . to meet the needs of school classes, 
adult-education courses, and workers’ groups 
for readable materials in the social sciences.” 
A good clear statement of the United States 
in relation to world peace. 


***RoOsE, Marc, and Horne, R. L. 
Money. University of Chicago Press, 
1935. 5ip. $0.25. 

One of the nine American Primers “. . . pre- 
pared under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board to the American Council on Educa- 
tion . . . to meet the needs of school classes, 
adult-education courses, and workers’ groups 
for readable materials in the social sciences.” 
The authors succeed in putting a difficult sub- 
ject in simple and understandable language. 


**ScHULTz, T. W. Vanishing farm 
markets and our world trade. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1935. 4l1p. 
$0.50. 

In this challenging little book the author fear- 
lessly points out the fallacies in the various 
forms of relief and adjustment programs which, 
“during the past fifteen years, have failed to 
relieve the farmers.’’ Three possible courses 
open to our world trade are discussed from 
different angles and the “conclusions are both 
interesting and stimulating.” Contains seven 
valuable charts. 


Scott, F. D. Bernadotte and the fail 
of Napoleon. Harvard University 
Press, 1935. 190p. $1.50. — 

“This monograph is a condensation of a doc- 
toral dissertation under the same title.” The 
question of Bernadotte’s desire for the French 
throne is touched lightly here, because the 
author has dealt with that in separate articles. 
The book is well documented with bibliography 
and index. 


***SpnTURIA, J. L. Strikes. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 54p. 
0.25. 
$ One of the nine American Primers “. . . pre- 


pared under a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board to the American Council on Educa- 
tion . . . to meet the needs of school classes, 
adult-education courses, and workers’ groups 
for readable materials in the social sciences.” 
Points out the cost of the failure of labor and 
capital to reach fair agreements. 


*Simonpbs, F. H. American foreign 
policy in the postwar years. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 160p. 


The six chapters of this book consist of a 
series of lectures delivered at the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations at Johns 
Hopkins University. A brief but scholarly 
review of recent American foreign — is 
given. Some subjects treated are: The Eco- 
nomic Aspect; World Peace; Security; Dis- 
armament and our Future Policy. 


SINCLAIR, UPTON. We people of 
America and how we ended poverty: 
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Pasadena, California, Station A, 
aa Epic League, 1935. 64p. 
20, 


The author says, “This is the beginning of 
a crusade. A four-year plan to make over 
America. To capture the Democratic primaries 
and use an old party for a new job. The 
National Epic Plan.” 


*TRYON, R. M. The social sciences 
as school subjects. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935. 541p. $3.00. 

This scholarly volume is part XI of the Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies. 
It attempts to show “what has been and is 
in the realm of the social sciences as school 
subjects.” It discusses History, Political 
Science, Economics, Sociology and Social Science 
as school subjects. Schemes of organization 
and methods of presentation are discussed. 


VAN Duzer, C. H. Contributions of 

the ideologues to French Revolutionary 
thought. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935. 176p. $1.50. 
_ This contribution of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity represents a study in the intellectual his- 
tory of the French Revolution. Ideology is 
here considered as a development from the 
“Voltairian philosophy of common sense and 
scientism which informed the rational and 
utilitarian tendencies of Encyclopedic thought. 
—This theory of knowledge marked a sharp 
departure from metaphysical and _ theological 
systems.”’ 


Wess, W. P. The Texas rangers. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 


584p. $5.00. 
“Mr. Webb’s great book of adventure con- 
tains graphic accounts of scores of exciting 


episodes from Sam Houston’s plot to capture 
Mexico down to Frank Hamer’s own story of 
the shooting of Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Par- 
ker. The result of years of research, it is the 
only complete and authoritative work on one 
of the most picturesque phases of American 
history.” 


WHEELER-BENNETT, J. W., and 
HEALD, S. A. Documents of inter- 
national affairs 1934. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 546p. $10.00. 


Contains the outstanding political documents 
as well as those of general political-economic 
interest. Documents of purely economic or 
commercial importance have been excluded. Dur- 


‘ ing the first four months of 1934 the inter- 


national stage was dominated by conversations 
on disarmament, but with the French note of 
April 17, a new phase was offered in which 
security became the main theme. 


Natural Sciences 


*ARNOLD, OREN. Wild life in the 
southwest. Dallas, Banks Upshaw and 
Company, ¢c1935. 274p. $1.75; $1.28. 

An upper-grade reader of natural history, 
portraying a region’s life with colorful accuracy. 
“All-American,” it is a worthy substitute for 
the overexploited African and Asiatic animals. 
Picturesque chapter titles are supported by 
brisk, anecdotal text: Don Coyote; Senor Arma- 
dillo; Comedian of the Southwest (chaparral 
bird) ; “Smoke” on Wings (free-tailed bats) : 
Speed King (jack rabbit); these are typical. 
Ten colored plates and eighty-seven half-tones 
are well chosen. A chapter on “The Chemical 
Warrior” (skunk) actually has us sniffing! 
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****CHARTERS, W. W. Motion pic- 
tures and youth. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. 102p. $1.50. 

A Committee on Educational Research investi- 
gated for four years, summarize the studies, 
and emphasize the high retention of ideas— 
helpful and harmful—obtained at the movies by 
four age groups of young folks, ranging from 
very young to the adolescent level. The value 
of authentic pictures for educational purposes, 
therefore, is very high indeed. 


*FurRBAY, J. H. Curious habits of 
our common birds, animals, and plants. 
Noble & Noble, 1935. 270p. $2.00. 

The odd, unusual, unexpected things of na- 
ture. The book is divided into seasons, and an 
appendix gives practical advice to amateur 
naturalists. Illustrations are striking and 
abundant. The philosophy is appropriate, un- 
strained. Man, too, is a “curious animal.” 


*HARMAN, N. B. Science and re- 
ligion. The Macmillan Co., 1935. 175p. 
$1.50. 

A British eye specialist of note discusses the 
eternally interesting questions concerning the 
existence of God, the faith of men, the validity 
of the supernatural. He gives no aid or comfort 
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the book, first of a series in a new adventure 
in publishing high-quality low-priced litera- 
ture. 


**MATEER, FLORENCE. Glands and 
efficient behavior. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1935. 243p. $2.50. 

A book of twelve chapters treats of a pos- 
sible increase in the efficiency of subnormal 
children through the proper treatment and 
feeding of glands. Interesting case studies are 
given in vivid detail. 


MEYER, OTTO. Rheumatism. Elliot 
Publishing Co., c1935. 128p. $1.00. 

A doctor explains the chief cause—phlebitis, 
a clot of blood on a vein wall in the leg—and 
suggests treatment for the chief symptoms, 
which are arthritis, neuritis, and muscular 
rheumatism. 


MILLER. D. C. Anecdotal history of 
the science of sound. The Macmillan 
Co., 1935. 114p. $2.50. 

A volume that offers amends for an incom- 
prehensible neglect of sound in the histories 
of science. Told informally, authoritatively, 
chronologically. The collection of portraits is 
notable; the descriptions of ancient musical in- 
str ts most valuable. Final item—the or- 





to superstition, but believes in the pr " 
The style—consistent with the theme—is on a 
high and reverent plane. 


**HAWKINS, A.C. The book of min- 
erals. John Wiley & Sons, 1935. 173p. 
$1.50. f 


\ 

Telling in simple terms what minerals are 

and how to collect them; how to analyze them 

in a home laboratory; names and descriptions 

of the collector’s most likely specimens. hools 

in a rocky region, or having a good museum, 
should add this to the library. 


**Lre, R. E. Man the Universe- 
builder. Baltimore, The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 19385. 443p. $3.00. 

A scholarly exposition of science as a part 
of social development, serving social ends. 
Historical; philosophical; analytical as to mat- 
ter, mathematics, and man. Some of the “new 
physics” is presented as basis for an up-to-date 
metaphysics. Most fundamental principle— 
“Science is not a mere collection of facts, but 
a unity.” vi 


**LEINING, EDNA B. Millions of 
years in a winter. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 197p. $2.00. 

Part I. A teacher in Lincoln School kept a 
diary of her fourth-grade students’ adventures 
in a series of related science units concerning 
the structure of the earth as discoverable in 
their surroundings. The glaciated rocks of 
near-by Morningside Park, and the volcanic 
dyke of the Palisades across the Hudson, af- 
forded dramatic motivation. 

Part Il. A testing program on the foregoing 
is outlined, employing (a) general, (b) essay, 
(c) interview, (d) objective tests. Interesting 
as to facts, materials, and methods. 


****TOCKWOOD, MARIAN, and DRAPER, 
A. L. The earth among the stars. 
Basic Books, Inc., c1935. Q91p. $0.35. 

A short introduction to space and what's in 
it. Written in layman’s language, it informs 
the reader of several facts and theories con- 
cerning our galaxy and others. Diagrams and 
bled photographs add to the attractiveness of 


ganization of the Acoustical Society of America 
in 1928. 


MITCHELL, S. A. Eclipses of the sun. 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 
5388p. $5.00. 

Revised and enlarged edition of the most 
authoritative and comprehensive reference con- 
cerning this phenomenon. The historical ma- 
terial leads back to Biblical times; the current 
information is of newest instruments and com- 
putations. The chapter, “Has the Einstein 
Theory Been Verified?” is answered in the 
affirmative by this author. 


***MustTarD, H. S. An introduction 
to public health. The Macmillan Co., 
1935. 250p. $2.50. 

Twelve practical chapters on the fundamental 
problems — Vital Statistics, Tuberculosis, Ma- 
ternity, Infancy, School ealth, are types— 
that concern the Public Health Officer and 
Nurse. Written with an elastic attitude, ac- 
knowledging the whole field of public health 
to be in a fluid stage. 


*RUTLEDGE, ARCHIBALD. Wild life of 
the south. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1935. 2538p. $1.75. 

A narration of personal boyhood experiences 
with wild animal life in swamp, field, and 
forest in South Carolina. Includes encounters 
with alligators, sharks, rattlesnakes, and flying 
squirrels as well as with the more common 
animals. Interestingly told in eighty brief 
chapters. 


**Sears, P. B. Deserts on the march. 
Norman, Oklahoma, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1935. 245p. $2.50. 

A vivid description of human mistakes in the 
drouth and dust storms; 
biological, economic aspects pre- 
sented. This is a major probl in applied 
science, and must be solved with wisdom. 


**SHERMAN, R. W. If yowre going 


to drive fast ... Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1935. 149p. $1.00. 
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If safe driving is a matter to be taught, here 
is a simple textbook. Deerying the “horror 
campaign” of newspapers and the “safety 
drive” of police, the author analyzes driving 
problems—yours and the other driver’s—under 
practically all driving conditions. Written 
by a former editor of Motor. 

*SULLIVAN, J. W. N. Science: a new 
outline. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1935. 
282p. $2.00. 

The concepts of the world about us, such as 
matter, radiation, relativity, evolution, etc., 
are set forth in such a manner that the un- 
initiate is able to comprehend them. It might 
be considered that the author, a brilliant Eng- 
lish scientist, has “simplified Jeans and Ed- 
dington,” and has furnished a foundation for 
an understanding of Einstein’s latest Unified 
Field theory by his plain discussion of relativity. 

*UNDERWOOD, R. S. Jaunts into 
space. Boston, The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1935. 79p. $1.25. 

Picturesque descriptions of planets, stars, 
universes, boundless matter and space. Liberally 
mingled facts and fancies, cartoons and photo- 
graphs, make stimulating reading for those 
who have wondered what lies beyond. 

****WeLits, H. G. Things to come. 
The Macmillan Co., 1935. 155p. $1.50. 

The “treatment” (scenario) written for the 
dramatic, imaginative film recently released, 
giving a “sensible” rather than fantastic view 
of civilization’s marvels in A.D. 2054. A new 
civilization, founded upon the society wrecked 
by its own weakness for war, is menaced by 
forces of reaction, but is saved by science. 
Central theme: Man must go on and on, to 
conquest beyond conquest. 

***WESCHCKE, CHARLES. Overcom- 
ing sleeplessness. St. Paul, Minnesota, 
The Book Masters, 1935. 76p. $1.00. 

You won’t go to sleep reading this one! If 
you are wide awake, read, and learn how to 
drop gently into the arms of Morpheus! Sleep 
may be induced by mental and physical means 
—a cooperation of mind and matter, as it wére. 

Wricut, F. B. Electricity in the 
home and on the farm. John Wiley & 
Sons, 1935. 340p. $2.50. 

Ten chapters of principles, and forty-eight 
“jobs,” written clearly and thoroughly illus- 
trated. A book of value for activities of man- 
ual arts and physics classes in practical fields. 


Juveniles 

BAILEY, CAROLYN S. Children of the 
handcrafts. The Viking Press, 1935. 
192p. $2.00. 

Seventeen true stories of early American ap- 
prenticeship, retold from old letters; each is 
typical of the birth of a handcraft in our 
nation, such as tailoring, clockmaking, silver- 
smithing, furniture building, book publishing, 
pencil making. Tragedy and triumph were not 
far apart in those days. Age level, 8-12. 

BorTON, ELIZABETH. Our little 
Ethiopian cousin. Boston, L. C. Page 
& Co., 1935. 1834p. $1.00. 

A vivid narrative of an Ethiopian boy. Con- 
tains interesting information about the “Land 
of Haile Selassie and its people.” The style 
of this well-known author is adapted to the 
use of young rea ? 

Hartiey, C. B. The life of Daniel 
Boone. A. L. Burt Co., 1935. 385p. 
$0.50. 


An interesting and exciting biography of the 
founder of the State of Kentucky. The book 
is especially well adapted to young readers, 
with an introductory chapter by G. Mercer 
Adams. The cunning, bravery, personality and 
character of Boone are well portrayed. 

HEss, FJERIL. The house of many 
tongues. The Macmillan Company, 
1935, 228p. $2.00. 

Written for the modern girl. Adventures of 
Lynn Garrow, a young American who gives 
her services for the building of the House of 
Many Tongues, an international student center 
at the University of Prague. Lively panorama 
of postwar Europe: Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy. 


KryooKA, CHIYONO S. Chiyo’s re- 
turn; il. by Bunji Tagawa. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., 1935. 342p. $2.00. 

For high school age. 

Autobiography of a Japanese girl who de- 
scribes her first year in Japan after ten years 
of study in the United States. The forty-two 
chapters are charmingly written. Sample head- 
ings: “The Sporting Priest,” “A Tokyo Sky- 
scraper,” “The Plum Tree and the Motorcar,” 
“The Eagle Market.” 

MABRY, CAROLINE. Over the castle 
walls. Pictures by Eleanor M. Young. 
Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 1935. 
128p. (Junior Press.) $1.00. 

Ten castles (Arundel, Lewes, Bodiam, Wind- 
sor. Warwick, Kenilworth, Nottingham, York, 
Carnarvon, Tintagel) are visited by a young 
English boy and his sister, with many exciting 
adventures involving the story of each castle. 
The author spent a year in England collecting 
her information. 

NICOLAY, HELEN The boy’s life of 
Benjamin Franklin. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1935. 327p. $2.50. 

He was a _ scientist, inventor, statesman, 
soldier, printer, bookseller, editor, philosopher, 
public benefactor—and each aspect is presented 
in this new and most readable biography of his 
life. The author has written many vivid lives 
of historic personages. 

Rowe, NELLIE M. The crystal locket. 
Chicago, Albert Whitman Co., 1935. 
1438p. $1.50. 

A collection of folklore tales for children. 

UNTERMEYER, Louis. Rainbow in the 
sky. Collected and edited by Louis 
Untermeyer. Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. arcourt, Brace and Company, 
c1935. 498p. $3.00. 

“.. Definitely an anthology for younger 
children.” Contains only three poems which 
appear in This singing world, the Untermeyer 
anthology for young people in their teens. 
Should please children; tempts at least one 
adult. 


Reprints 
BURCKHARDT, JACOB. The civilization 
of the Renaissance in Italy. Authorized 
translation from the fifteenth edition 
by S. G. C. Middlemore, 235 il. Albert 
& Charles Boni, c1935. 527p. (Boni- 
books.) $1.00. 


This great book (the first comprehensive sur- 
vey of its kind) by a famous Swiss student of 
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social history and the history of art, was 
originally published in 1860. It is a hardy 
perennial, having gone through countless edi- 
tions and translations. It remains a mine of 
information for students of the art, literature. 
and civilization of the period. 

CANOT, THEODORE. Adventures of an 
African slaver. Being a true account 
of the life of Captain Theodore Canot, 
trader in gold, ivory and slaves on the 
coast of Guinea: his own story as told 
in the year 1854 to Brantz Mayer and 
now edited with an introduction by 
Malcolm Cowley. Albert & Charles 
Boni, c1928, 1935. 376p. (Bonibooks.) 
$1.00. 

Slaving on the Guinea Coast, trading in gold 
and ivory, smuggling in the Caribbean, with 
“piracy, mutinies, and sea fights in the Mid- 
die Passage.” Nine illustrations by Covarru- 
bias. 

CHASE, STUART. Men and machines. 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 354p. 
(Modern Readers’ series.) $0.90. 

Well-known since its first appearance in 1929. 
Raises the question: “Are machines, for all their 
power, worth the human price that has been 
paid for them?” Shows the “futility of blanket 
judgments for or against the machine.” 

HARRIS, FRANK. The man Shake- 
speare and his tragic life story. Albert 
& Charles Boni, c1935. 422p. (Boni- 
books.) $1.00. 

Written a generation ago by the swashbuck- 
ling Irish-American expatriate who died in 
1931. “After dinner I finished Harris’s Shake- 
speare. I telegraphed him that it surpassed 
my most sanguine expectations and was glori- 
ous. It is. But I wish F hadn’t got to write 
an article on it.”"—The Journal of Arnold Ben- 
nett, October 8, 1909. 

Minune, A. A. Peace with honour; 
revised edition, with an appendix by 
the author. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
c1935. 232p. $1.00. , 

Brilliant logic; whimsical humor; blistering 
irony. War (which economic pressure never 
makes inevitable) is wicked, silly, anachronistic 
—an intolerable nuisance. With a minimum 
of intelligence, honor, and humanity on the 
part of a few “Great Men,” reinforced by 
faith in “the humanity and the honor of the 
Common Man,” war can and must be com- 
pletely renounced in favor of universal arbi- 
tration. 

SALTEN, FELIX. Bambi. 
by John Galsworthy. 
Whittaker Chambers. [Illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese. Noble and Noble, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., [1935]. (Reprint of ed. 
c1929.) 293p. $0.75. 

Beautiful, profoundly moving. “For delicacy 
of perception and essential truth,” wrote Gals- 
worthy, “I hardly know any story of animals 
that can stand beside this life study of a forest 
deer. Felix Salten is a poet. He feels nature 
deeply, and he loves animals. ... It is a 
little masterpiece.” 


STEFFENS, LINCOLN. Boy on Horse- 
back. Reprinted from “The autobi- 
ography of Lincoln Steffens.” Har- 


Foreword 
Translated by 


court, Brace & Co., c1931, 1935. 258p. 
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“*Boy on horseback,’ taken from the first 
quarter of the autobiography (of Lincoln Stef- 
fens), is intended for readers too young to 
enjoy the autobiography as a whole.” “. . . the 


classic tale of a boy in California of the 
1870's, when the glamor of pioneer days had 
not yet faded.” 


STRACHEY, MARJoRIE. The nightin- 


gale: a life of Chopin. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1932. 305p. (The 
Swan library.) $1.50. 


Historically accurate, this novelized biography 
(first edition, 1925) has something of the qual- 
ity of Chopin’s music: his ethereally happy 
boyhood; exile from Poland; disappointments 
in love—above all, the affair with George Sand, 
its tragic conclusion, his premature death. 
Students of Romanticism, and all 
music, should know this book. 


WILpE, Oscar. The essays of Oscar 
Wilde. Albert & Charles Boni, c1935. 
624p. $1.00. 

Essays and letters, sometimes coruscating, 
sometimes decidedly occasional, on life, litera- 
ture, and the arts, from The soul of man under 
socialism to Prison reform. 


Textbooks 


Armour, J. S. The genesis and 
growth of English. Oxford University 
Press, 1935. 189p. $1.25. 

. Compiled from notes of lectures de- 
livered, modified and enlarged during a dozen 
years of teaching the subject. ” this text 

. » has been written and is designed to meet 
the needs of those students who study the his- 
tory of the English language as part of their 
English literature course.” 


BearD, C. A. An economic interpre- 
tation of the Constitution of the United 
States. The Macmillan Co., 1935. 330p. 
$2.00. 

This volume first appeared in 1913. In the 
preface to the 1935 edition the author takes 
occasion to answer some of the critics of the 
volume: “There is no reason why an economic 
interpretation of the Constitution should be 
more partisan than any other interpretation.” 


_ CARTLEDGE, G. H. Introduction to 
inorganic chemistry. Ginn & Co., 
1935. 617p. $3.00. 

A new text on the college level. The author, 
apologizing, informs us that the recent knowl- 
edge of atoms makes revised explanations 
necessary ; he therefore presents a text advanced 


in this particular and conservative in other 
respects. 


CooPpEeR, ALICE, and FALLON, DAVID. 
The march of a nation. D. C. Heath 


lovers of 


& Co., 1935. 517p. $1.72. 

“. . . Our history through its literature in 
many forms, including narratives in short 
stories, extracts from novels, biography and 


autobiography, essays and significant speeches, 
plays, letters. and poetry with an _ historical 
background.” 


CRAWFORD, F. G. Our government 
today. Henry Holt and Co., 1935. 354p. 
$0.96. 

This textbook in government “seeks to de- 
scribe some of the important problems of 
American government which are the subject 
of present day discussions.” 

It contains twenty-one chapters. 
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CUTHBERT, GWEN, and KING, ELIZA- 


BETH M. A lad of Dundee. World 


Book Co., c1935. 189p. (Children of 
the world.) $0.76. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son. 


“This authentic story of Scotch family life 
gives children a true picture of Scotch manners 
and customs. Its setting is modern Scotland, 
but ... old Highland sayings and folk tales 
. . . Highland games, the sheep-dog trials, the 
picturesque fairs where kilts are again seen, 
bring back the colorful days of Bruce and 
Wallace.” 

DecLeR, H. E. Diesel and other in- 
ternal combustion engines. Chicago, 
American Technical Society, 1936. 
249p. $2.50. 

Concise information for machine-minded stu- 
dents in this power age. Recommended for 
the manual arts and physics classes. 

EASTERBROOK, Mary H., CLARK, D. L., 
and KNICKERBOCKER, E. V. B. Your 
English problems, a social approach to 
problems in oral and written compo- 
sition, functional grammar, and effec- 
tive sentence structure. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, c1935. 528p. $1.48. 

“. . . Challenges e student to analyze his 
own language needs in the light of the many 
social situations in which language is his only 
medium of expression.” 

FisHeR, H. A. L. A history of 
Europe. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
810p. $4.00. 

This is the second of a three volume history 
of Europe by an eminent British historian. 
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A drill book containing exercises in grammar, 
punctuation, and sentence construction. 


JACKSON, EUGENE, and SCHWARTZ, I. 
A. New approach to French. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1935. 381p. $1.44. 


A combined reader and grammar, divided 
into 124 lessons, which “will normally be covered 
in from two to four terms.” Aim: “to present 
very simply to students in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges the elements of French pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, and reading.” 

JAMES, P. E. An outline of Geog- 
raphy. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
c1935. 458p. $3.00. 

The “outline” is a classification of world-wide 
land types: (a) dry, (b) tropical forest, (c) 
Mediterranean scrub forest, (d) mid-latitude 
mixed forest, (e) grass, (f) boreal forest, (g) 
polar, (h) mountain lands. These are the 
results of a newly-discovered symmetry of 
climates. A distinctly different text, neither 
physiography, meteorology, nor geography in 
standard forms. 


Economics. 
1935. 


study of Economics more realistic . . 
to lead the students to make consistent appli- 
cations .. .” 


JANZEN, C. C. Everyday problems in 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 
158p. $0.60. 

A workbook in Economics (1) to “make the 
- and (2) 


JOHNSON, H. K. Problems of your 


Democracy: a student’s work outline 
for social studies courses. 
Hill Co., 1936. 35p. $0.36. 


McGraw- 
A workbook for Problems of Democracy or- 


ganized into twenty units. 





Subtitle is Renaissance, Reformation, R 
It is of interest to the general reader as well 
as the historian 

GREENBERG, JACOB, and KLAFTER, S. 
H. Elements of German. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
1935. 340p. $1.40. 

at Thoroughly covers the work of the 
second year, and includes much reading ma- 
terial. .. . The primary aim is to develop abil- 
ity to read fluently, comprehendingly, and with 
enjoyment. The essentials of first-year grammar 
are reviewed before new material is presented. 

- Illustrated with beautiful scenes of Ger- 
many, . . . songs with words and music.” 

Harris, T. W. The life and work of 
Jesus Christ Our Lord. Morehouse 
Publishing Co., 1935. 192p. (Second 
edition, illustrated.) $1.75. 

textbook for young people of twelve to 
sixteen years (and adults). “Adequate atten- 
tion is given to the times — customs, govern- 
ment, religion; to the physical aspects of the 
country; to the history of the Jewish people; 
and also to places in the Book of Common 
Prayer where events in the life of Our Lord 
are commemorated.” 

HaTHAWAY, K. A. Modern radio es- 
sentials. Chicago, American Technical 
Society, 1936. 204p. $2.50. 

The first book to get the new all-metal tubes, 
and the modern auto radios. Concise and 
clear; not unduly mathematical. 

Hitcucock, A. M. Drill. Henry 
Holt and Company, c1935. 276p. 
$0.96. 





BECAUSE IT MEETS A DEFINITE 
NEED 


The ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


is read by successful teachers, superin- 
tendents, principals, research workers, and 
librarians. 

The early 1936 issues will contain: 

The Annual Bulletin of The National 
Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English, in serial form; 

Papers on the teaching of reading in the 
special number on that subject, in April; 
Articles on language and composition 
teaching in March, a special number; 
The invaluable series on children’s lit- 
erature, prepared especially for The Re- 
view under the direction of the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

To insure receipt of this valuable material, 


subscribe today. 


The Elementary English Review 
Cc. C. Certain, Editor 
Box 67, Norta Enp Station 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Year 
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LOGSDON, MAYMEL. A mathematician 
explains. University of Chicago Press, 
c1935. 174p. $1.50. 
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Concerned with stating “certain fundamental 
problems” and illustrating “certain definite 
processes that are uniformly to be met when- 
ever inexperienced readers and great literature 


Another “New Plan” text used on the junior 
college level at the University of Chicago. The 
“newness” involves the injection of humorous 
cartoons and homely analogies as illustrative 
material. The treatment is largely historical 
for arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonom- 
etry; enlightenment as to principles is offered 
for analytics and calculus. Assuredly more 
interesting, and probably equally instructive, in 
comparison with conservative texts. 

MARSHALL, CLYDE. An introduction 
to human anatomy. Philadelphia, W. 


B. Saunders Co., 1935. 385p. $2.50. 

A simplified, yet detailed, textbook treating 
the structure, composition, and processes of 
the human body. 

SMITH, NILA B. At home and away. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, ¢c1935. 
144p. $0.56. (The Unit-Activity Read- 
ing Series.) 

otal vocabulary: “240 words, sixty-nine of 
which have been taught through Pre-primer 
activities.” Average number of new words per 
page, 1.4; highest number, 3. “Every word 
in the book is used five or more times.” 

SMITH, NILA B. In city and country. 
Newark, Silver, Burdett and Company, 
c1935. 176p. $0.60. 

Total vocabulary, 246 words. Average num- 
ber of new words per page, 1.5; highest num- 
ber, 3. “Every word in the book is used five 
or more times.” 


SMITH, REED. The teaching of litera- 













































are brought face to face. . . . Practically every 
process and device in the book has survived the 
impact both of many years’ teaching and of 
discussion by teachers.” 


TOWNSEND, GILBERT. Carpentry. 
Chicago, American Technical Society, 
1935. 457p. $2.00. 

Practical chapters on timber, tools, and every 
aspect of construction and finishing the wooden 
home from cellar to roof. An appropriate text 
in vocationai schools at the beginning (we 
hope) of an era of home building. 


WorTHEN, E. L. Farm soils, their 
management and fertilization. John 
Wiley & Sons, 1935. 482p. $2.75. 

Twelve chapters of practical advice based 
on the newest investigations, liberally illus- 
trated; certain expanded information due to 
new problems of water- and wind-erosion. 


ZEYDEL, E. H., ed. Das fliegende 
klassenzimmer. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1935. 226p. $1.25. 

A novel written in 1933 by Erich Kastner, 
“one of Germany’s best known writers of the 
younger generation.” Written expressly for 
young people, it “presents that very environ- 
ment and atmosphere in which it will be read 
as an American textbook for schools and col- 
leges. It has humor and pathos, and sustained 
interest. It introduces us to a variety of real 
live boys and to teachers who are... human 





ture in the high school. American DS*- 
Book Company, c1935. 485p. $2.00. an © ee - = 6 ae ey 














METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


NEW STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Just Published 


HAPPY HOUR 
READERS 


Mitprep EncuisH—THomas ALEXANDER 











Spot'..... .... Pre-Primer 

co faethe: ora id | HE use of either of these series 
Wheels and Wings. . . .Second Reader of batteries as the backbone 
Wide Windows .. Third Reader of the testing program will insure 


successful results. Because of their 
comprehensiveness and accuracy 
for individual measurement, they 
meet a wide scope of testing needs. 
For other tests, consult our Catalog 


of Standard Tests. 


The Pre-Primer, Primer, and First Reader of 
this series have just been adopted for basal 
use in Texas. Unique characteristics of this 
series are: interest factors which appeal to 
primary children; high literary quality of se- 
lections; small vocabulary load; and develop- 
ment of social science, natural science, and 
other worth-while concepts. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 


| 8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
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A Student’s Textbook in the History of Education 


By STEVEN DUGGAN, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
STS Director of the Institute of International Ed i Formerly of the College of the City of New York 











byes BOOK, now brought up to date in every respect, reveals the 


cries foundations of present-day problems in education. While it is a 
pone history of education rather than of pedagogy, it presents an adequate 
sure view of the evolution of classroom practice and methods of administra- 
their tion. It aims to explain how Western civilization developed the educa- 
racy tional ideals, content, organization, and practices which characterize it 
they today, and discusses the way in which vill people has attacked the prob- 
eds. lem of reconciling individual liberty with social security. The emphasis 
alog is on modern education, although the earlier periods are adequately sur- 


veyed. 12mo, 485 pages. Tentative price, $2.00. 
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CULTURAL SCIENCE 


Cuttrurat ScrENcE Courses are 
growing in popularity and will in 
all probability be more in demand 
to meet the educational need of this 
age of science. 

Tue University Series are ade- 
uate texts in concise form by out- . 

pe authors covering the high- 138 pages, TH4"xi0" es 


lights of modern knowledge. Hen- IMPORTANT FEATURES 


shaw Ward, in his splendid article, 
Goals of High School Science, de- ; implied scorlng system. Member of correct answers 


scribes the University Series as 
fascinating and picturesque. 


May we send you gratis a copy of 
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Addi 
= ‘tional practice material for slow groups. 
ly and scien 








B= Sepueeey 


wk, » Ample space for writing answers and pupil computations, 
Goals of High School Science and 18. Teblennt aie 08 Perforated sheets in each book. 
descriptive matter concerning the 11. Bobeeee ee ee es 
University Series — Highlights of . Friced 00 all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less than 
Modern Knowledge? our name The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET for first second, 
and position on a post card will bring A book for ‘aha, mis iia 
vas aE deal. Apel eee cases 

FREE Catalog—iisting lorkbook 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY work Books at pices pepe can fend To bev, 
ncor, 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Educational Publishers Since 1896 
466 Fourtu Avenug, New York, N. Y. | 


























ADOLESCENCE 


A Study in the Teen Years 


By Lawrence A. AVERILL 


Head of the Department of Psychology, State Teachers C , Worcester, Mass. Author o 
educational Hygiene, The. ea of ae P. for Normal Schools, y 
Elements o, syc 


This is the first book in the field of adolescent psychology definitely written 
on a case-study basis. It subscribes to no single school or viewpoint in psy- 
chology; indeed, the author recognizes no school as contributing more than 
any other in the understanding of human behavior. His purpose in Adolescence 
is to present a book which views the young person of today as the inevitable 
product of the social, educational, and community backgrounds that have pro- 
duced him and that are determining his attitudes and conduct. This “human” 
view of the adolescent personality takes its place with the contributions which 
experimental and statistical research have made to the understanding of the 
growing child. 











vii + 496 pages. $2.25 


——— Houghton Mifflin Company ———— 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 4 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 


By Cuaries F. Tauwine Out of a wide world of experience in ad- 
President Emeritus of Western Re- ministering, Dr. Thwing writes a sympa- 
serve University and Adelbert College ; H , : 

; thetic and clear interpretation of the or- 
ganization and work of the institutions of higher learning. He writes of 
every side of college life and activity, from the qualities essential for trustee- 
ship to the advantages and disadvantages of fraternities and athletics. $2.25. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF 
TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


Edited by HeLen M. Watker A collection of three studies charting the 

Teachers College, results of research from three approaches to 

Columbia University ‘ i : a‘ 

; the problem of measuring teaching effi- 

ciency. All three attack the problem of finding a criterion for measurement, 

and each report is detailed as to the method of the investigation and the 

results. This is the first of the Kappa Delta Pi Research Publications, the 

three studies included being selections from the manuscripts submitted for 
the first competition. $2.25. 


EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 


By Witt FRencu “What Educational Program Will Best 

Superintendent of Schools, Long — Meet the Needs of Our Developing Social 

Beach, California . ao Bo aadie ao ; 

’ and Economic Situation?” was chosen by 

Kappa Delta Pi as the problem for its second competition. Dr, French's 

book, a joint winner of the award, plots a program and plan for establishing 

a society within which “proportional opportunity” will be assured for all 

members of such a society. The program he sketches is for a long-time span, 
and is outlined from both theoretical and practical points of view. $1.50. 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT, by Howard 


D. Langford, joint winner with EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
DIVIDENDS, in the second competition, is to be published soon 


Ne Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Sintreanciseo 




















THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


An hundred realms appear— 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
—Goldsmith, The Traveller. 


When the tiny Phoenician galleys left the safety of 
home shores and ventured out from the Mediter- 
ranean even into the stormy Atlantic, trade and treas- 
ure were not the only lures to the far horizon. 

It was not the need for a new home alone which 
propelled the boats of the Vikings. Marco Polo’s | 
stories of jewels and gold in Cathay, and search for © 
a northwest passage were not the only magnets that 
drew the caravels to a new continent. 

More dominant than any of these material forces 
was the irresistible urge to discover and explore. 
This restless spirit of the human heart still spurs men ~ 
on to miraculous achievements, sending them to re- 
p gions of ice and snow, or on courageous journeys to 
QURAWORT the stratosphere, or to the boundless wastes of some 7 

rODAY untrod desc. 

No longer are these ventures into the unknown the 
privilege of the few. The printed page permits the 
stay-at-homes to share them. 

Today’s world is a world of travel, and our chil- — 
dren can be prepared to make their journeys intelli- 7 
gently and appreciatively. 4 

Geography is the subject that fulfills this function, 7 
because the heart of geography is travel—travel so — 
conducted and interpreted dune provincialism fades — 
and kinship with the world becomes paramount. 
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